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This  is  the  twenty-eighth  consecutive  time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  writing  “Blue  Jay  Chatter”  from  the  “Editor’s  Desk”.  Those  seven  years 
have  gone  very  quickly  but  they  have  been  happy  years.  The  associations 
which  I  have  made  with  the  naturalists  of  Saskatchewan  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind  —  a  pleasurable  impression  of  new  friends, 
of  splendid  co-operation  and  of  an  assured  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
working  together  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  natural  life  about  us  thus 
bringing  increased  happiness  and  contentment  to  all.  Now  that  I  am  about  to 
lay  down  the  Editor’s  pen,  my  thanks  go  out  to  all  who  have  assisted  me 
in  our  attempt  to  make  the  Blue  Jay  more  interesting,  more  readable,  more 
worth  while. 

Our  new  editor  is  Dr.  George  Ledingham,  an  enthusiastic  naturalist 
already  known  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  for  he  has  been  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  since  October  1953,  and  has  been  very  active  in  all  other  work  of 
the  society  as  a  whole.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  success  and  the  hope  that  he 
will  receive  the  same  support  from  members  as  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Elmer  Fox  is  the  new  business  manager  and  treasurer  —  the  man  to 
whom  you  will  send  your  dues  and  business  communications.  His  is  not  an 
easy  job,  but  the  burden  will  be  greatly  lightened  if  all  will  back  him  “to 
the  hilt”  in  an  endeavour,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  greatly  increase  our 
present  membership. 

One  feature  of  the  Blue  Jay  which  has  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  section.  The  nature  essays 
submitted  during  the  competition  have  been  of  a  high  calibre  and  great 
credit  is  due  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  their  parents  who  have  inspired 
them  to  seek  enjoyment  in  the  field  of  nature.  The  special  congratulations 
of  the  Society  are  extended  to  Wilma  Aim,  of  Bredenbury,  who  won  the 
fifty-dollar  camera  —  the  grand  prize  offered  for  the  entire  contest. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  Saskatchewan 
both  the  desirability  and  the  pleasure  of  teaching  their  children  to  love 
the  birds  and  the  flowers,  the  prairie,  the  forests  and  the  lakes  and  all  the 
creatures  that  inhabit  those  areas.  In  later  years  those  children  will  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  for  you  have  given  them  something 
that  will  bring  them  happiness  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  had  the  great  misfortune  this  summer  of  losing  my  mother.  She  was  an 
ardent  naturalist  throughout  her  entire  ninety  three  years,  and  unconsciously 
succeeded  in  passing  along  to  her  family  the  great  out-door  pleasures  which 
were  hers.  Her  passing  has  brought  to  my  mind  the  advise  of  an  early  On¬ 
tario  naturalist,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Trail,  who  wrote  in  1906: 

“Mothers  of  Canada,  teach  your  children  to  know  and  to  love  the  wild 
flowers  springing  in  their  path;  to  love  the  soil  in  which  God’s  hand  has 
planted  them,  and  in  all  their  after  wanderings  through  the  world  their 
hearts  will  turn  back  in  loving  reverence  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  that 
dear  country,  endeared  to  them  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wild  flowers 
which  they  plucked  in  the  happy  days  of  their  childhood.” 

John  Burroughs  said:  “If  I  were  to  name  the  three  most  precious  re¬ 
sources  of  life,  I  would  say  books,  friends  and  nature;  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Nature.  The  born  naturalist  is  one  of  the  most  lucky  men  of  the 
world.  Winter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine,  at  home  or  abroad,  walking  or 
riding,  his  pleasures  are  always  near  at  hand.  The  great  book  of  nature  is 
open  before  him  and  he  has  only  to  turn  its  leaves.” 
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Our  New  President 


Meet  the  president  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Natural  History  for  1956, 

Mr.  W.  Yanchinski,  of  Naicam,  Sask. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Yanchinski  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Society.  He  made  many  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  BLUE  JAY  during  the 
years  it  was  published  by  the  York- 
ton  Natural  History,  and  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Saskatchewan  Na¬ 
tural  History  since  its  inception  in 
1949.  Mr.  Yanchinski  is  not  only  a 
successful  farmer  and  leader  in  his 
community,  but  he  is  an  ardent  con¬ 
servationist,  a  keen  naturalist,  and 
an  outstanding  nature  photographer. 

Our  Society  is  fortunate  in  acquiring 
a  leader  of  this  caliber  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  cannot  fail  to  prosper 
under  his  able  guidance.  He  succeeds  Jack  Shaver,  of  Regina,  Supervisor  of 
Game  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  whose  keen  interest  and 
leadership  during  the  past  year  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

(See  President’s  Message,  page  23.  It,  unfortunately,  arrived  too  late  to 
be  put  on  this  page.) 
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S.N.H.S.  OFFICERS  1956 


Hon.  President  . 

Past  President  . 

President  . . 

1st  Vice  President  . 

2nd  Vice  President  . 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 

Blue  Jay  Editor  . 

Cor.  Secretary  . 

Rec.  Secretary  . 


.  Fred  Bard,  Regina 

.  Jack  Shaver,  Regina 

.  W.  Yanchinski,  Naicam 

.  Frank  Brazier,  Regina 

.  E.  M.  Callin,  Fort  San 

.  Elmer  Fox,  Regina 

Dr.  George  Ledingham,  Regina 

.  Margaret  Belcher,  Regina 

.  E.  Cruickshank,  Regina 


Directors : 


President,  Regina  N.H.S. 

(Frank  Brazier) 

President,  Prince  Albert  N.H.S. 

(E.  W.  Brooman) 

President,  Yorkton  N.H.S. 

(Paul  Welgan) 

President,  Saskatoon  N.H.S. 

(Dr.  R.  M.  Bremner) 

President,  Saltcoats  &  District  Con¬ 
servation  Socy  (Frank  Baines) 

3-year  term: 

J.  F.  Roy,  Saskatoon 
Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull  Creek 
Maurice  Street,  Nipawin 
Mrs.  Rose  McLaughlin,  Indian 
Head 

Reuben  Willems,  Edenwold 


2-year  term: 

K.  E.  Baines,  Tisdale 
A.  C.  Budd,  Swift  Current 
Dr.  D.  S.  Rawson,  Saskatoon 
E.  Symons,  Rocanville 
Tony  Capustan,  Prince  Albert 

1-year  term: 

J.  O.  Turnquist,  Wallwort 
Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River 
Mrs.  J.  Hubbard,  Grenfell 
Ronald  Hooper,  Somme 
Cliff  Shaw,  Yorkton. 
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The  Annual  Meeting 

By  ELIZABETH  CRUICKSHANK 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
S.N.H.S.  was  held  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  museum.  Mr.  Jack 
Shaver,  president,  presided. 

Members  from  30  points  in  the 
prairie  provinces,  two  from  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon,  enjoyed  a  tour  of  this 
fine  monument  to  our  pioneers.  Mr. 
Jack  Herbert  spoke  on  the  identi¬ 
fication,  acquisition  and  development 
of  our  historic  sites;  Mr.  Boyd  Wett- 
lauffer  on  our  droughts  and  wet 
periods  through  the  ages;  Mr.  J. 
Woof  on  our  native  plants,  illu¬ 
strated. 

A  camera  was  presented  by  Bird 
Films  to  Miss  Wilma  Aimes,  Breden- 
bury,  for  the  best  junior  essay  in 
the  Blue  Jay. 

Nature  kodachromes  taken  in 
every  part  of  Saskatchewan,  one  set 
of  Blue  Jays  in  N.Y.,  were  shown  by 
a  dozen  society  members. 

Mr.  Dick  Sutton,  director  of  the 
Manitoba  Museum  spoke  in  delight¬ 
ful  vein  on  the  origin  and  value  of 
museums.  He  contrasted  popular  con¬ 
ceptions  of  museums:  some  people 
thought  of  them  as  places  of  static 
musty  exhibits,  others  knew  them 
as  they  are,  institutions  of  popular 


education  with  normal  people,  na¬ 
turalists,  directing  them.  He  showed 
a  clever  CBC  TV  film  produced  by 
the  Winnipeg  Museum  with  him  as 
commentator. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  was 
one  asking  that  the  shooting  of  all 
white  birds  in  game  management 
zones  three,  four  and  seventeen  be 
prohibited  to  give  added  protection 
to  the  whooping  crane,  swans  and 
the  rare  Ross’  goose;  year  round 
protection  for  trees  in  Wascana 
Park.  The  society  protested  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  various  types  of 
habitat  afforded  by  Wascana  creek 
and  marsh  and  also  asked  for  ef¬ 
fective  supervision  of  the  posted 
reserves. 

A  standing  ovation  was  given  Fred 
Bard,  Museum  Director,  when  Hon. 
Mr.  Brocklebank,  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tural  Resources,  on  behalf  of  the 
society  presented  him  with  an  award 
for  meritorious  work.  No  one  more 
richly  deserved  such  recognition,  no 
one  was  more  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  conservation  and  education. 

A  social  evening,  a  cdffee  break 
and  supper  together  were  all  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  members. 


A  slide  case  and  the  following  address  were  presented  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Car¬ 
michael,  retiring  Editor  of  the  Blue  Jay. 

“Mr.  Carmichael ;  we  know  at  least  three  of  your  great  loves : 

1.  Flowers.  For  a  life  time  you  have  gathered  specimens  of  Canadian 
flora.  You  have  presented  your  prairie  species  to  this  fine  museum. 


2.  The  Blue  Jay.  A  monument  to  your  labour  of  love  for  seven  years  as 
Editor.  The  great  increase  in  number  of  subscribers,  the  changed  format 
would  have  made  Mrs.  J.  B.  Priestley  justly  proud  of  her  successor. 

3.  Colour  Photography.  Your  extensive  scientific  knowledge  of  flowers 
did  not  allow  one  to  say  of  you 

“A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  dicotyledon  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more.” 


Your  rich  background  of  the  best  in  literature,  your  artistic  bent,  gave 
you  an  appreciation ,  a.  poetical  feeling  for  them,  that  made  you  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  share  their  beauty. 

As  new  patterns  of  life  take  shape  for  you  it  is  the  hope  of  the  S.N.H.S. 
that  this  small  gift  will  be  a  reminder  of  happy  associations  and  of  all  you 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  nature  magazine. 

May  you  enjoy  and  share  many  golden  hours  in  the  years  to  come.” 
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WILMA  AIM,  Grand  Prize  Winner 


Johnny,  the  Muskrat — one  of  the 
“Furry  Boarders’’ 


The  winner  of  the  grand  prize  of 
the  BLUE  JAY  Jubilee  school  na¬ 
ture  essay  contest  (from  entries  in 
the  past  seven  issues  of  the  BLUE 
JAY)  has  been  announced  by  the 
final  judges,  J.  Frank  Roy  and  Dr. 
R.  M.  Bremner,  both  of  Saskatoon. 

The  winner  is  Miss  Wilma  Aim, 
age  13,  Grade  9,  Bredenbury  High 
School,  for  her  article  “Furry 
Boarders”  in  the  July-August-Sept. 
1954  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY.  The 
grand  prize  is  a  $50  Baida  camera 
donated  by  Bird  Films  Ltd.,  Regina. 
The  camera  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Tom  Ellis  of  Bird  Films. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was 
voted  to  continue  this  contest,  giving 
one  Field  Guide  as  first  prize  for  the 
best  essay  printed  in  each  issue,  and 
one  year’s  subscription  to  the  BLUE 
JAY  for  any  other  essays  printed. 


Other  winners  to  date,  with  prize  selected,  and  name  of  donor  are  as 
follows: 


January,  February,  March  1954 

Henry  Savard,  Carvel,  Alta. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

Dr.  C.  J.  Houston,  Yorkton 

Bob  Buhr,  Mennon,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

Dr.  Sigga  Houston,  Yorkton 

George  M.  Hruska,  Gerald,  Sask. 

Wild  Flower  Guide 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton 

April,  May,  June  1954 

D’Arcy  Wershler,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

L.  T.  Carmichael,  Regina 

July,  August,  September  1954 

Wilma  Aim,  Bredenbury,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
Cliff  Shaw,  Yorkton 

Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Grenfell,  Sask. 

Wild  Flower  Guide 

Margaret  Belcher,  Regina 

Anne  Matthews,  Nipawin,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Butterflies 

Mrs.  Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton 

October,  November,  December  1954 

Anne  Matthews,  Nipawin,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Grenfell 

Wilma  Aim,  Bredenbury,  Sask. 

Wild  Flower  Guide 

Dr.  Jim  Perdicaris,  Yorkton 

Heather  McLaughlin,  Indian  Head 

Wild  Flower  Guide 

Dr.  G.  F.  Ledingham,  Regina 


January,  February,  March  1955 

Laverne  Wendell,  McNutt,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

Dr.  R.  Bremner,  Saskatoon 

Evelyn  Mess,  Saltcoats,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

Tony  Capusten,  Prince  Albert 

Bill  Greschuk,  Two  Hills,  Alta. 

Field  Guide  to  the  M ammals 

E.  W.  Brooman,  Prince  Albert 


April,  May,  June  1955 

Bob  Buhr,  Mennon,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  M ammals 
Ralph  Stueck,  Abernethy 

Colleen  Farrell,  Tonkin,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

E.  Symons,  Rocanville 

Lynne  Maddaford,  Saltcoats,  Sask. 

Wild  Flower  Guide 

Doug  Gilroy,  Regina 


July,  August,  September  1955 

Valerie  Johnson,  Sturgis,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

J.  Frank  Roy,  Saskatoon 

Anne  Matthews,  Nipawin,  Sask. 

Field  Guide  to  the  M  ammals 
Jack  Shaver,  Regina 
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This  Golden  Land 

By  ELIZABETH  CRUICKSHANK 


“An  immensity  of  empty  desola¬ 
tion”  so  a  traveler  described  the 
prairie  100  years  ago. 

We  thought  of  this  observation  as 
we  passed  the  rich  fields  on  our  way 
to  the  valley  on  one  of  those  other¬ 
worldly  days  in  mid-summer.  Near 
Fairy  Hill  the  Qu’Appelle  had  in 
reality  become  an  amazing  fairy¬ 
land  of  marsh  and  movement,  the 
road  a  causeway  crowded  on  both 
sides  with  water  fowl  in  unbeliev¬ 
able  numbers.  Along  the  valley  bit¬ 
terns  froze  on  our  trail.  Quite  near 
us  great  herons  stood  still  and  sol¬ 
emn.  The  trees,  their  feet  in  water 
wore  too  early  autumn  tints  of  every 
hue,  while  their  branches  were 
often  heavy  with  black-crowned 
night  herons. 

This  birders’  Utopia,  .awesome  in 
its  splendour,  suddenly  became  of 
violent  interest:  a  large  white  her¬ 
on,  colour  contrast  making  it  loom 
larger,  stood  unconcerned  surround¬ 
ed  great  blues.  An  albino  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Egret?  (strays  on  the  check 
list).  Later,  our  joy  exultant  be¬ 
yond  words,  we  saw  five  egrets 
sharing  the  kingfishers’  favourite 
haunts. 

On  a  fall  day  with  prairie  stubble 
glowing  like  grounded  sunshine  be¬ 


side  a  shallow  slough  we  watched 
american  pipits,  our  first  sight  of 
these  tailwaggers.  The  same  day  to 
fill  the  cup  to  overflowing  with 
“wine  from  the  wells  of  beauty”  we 
met,  in  close  formation  creeping  a- 
long  black  summerfallow,  a  flock  of 
yellow-headed  blackbirds  intent  on 
preparing  for  their  migration  mir¬ 
acle. 

On  a  warm  and  friendly  Indian 
Summer  day  we  sat  by  Judy’s  ra¬ 
vine,  now  full  of  shadows  soft  and 
still,  crushed  mint  pungent  at  our 
feet,  the  sky  a  blue  arch  above  this 
woodland  theatre.  Again  a  shining 
moment  as  the  frostberry  tree  be¬ 
decked  with  scarlet  berries  became 
alive  with  a  company  of  purple 
finches.  Around  us  gay  leaves  flut¬ 
tered  down  as  “hope  enchanted 
smiled  and  waved  her  golden  hair;” 
not  Good-bye  but  Au  Revoir. 

Caught  in  the  spell  of  the  purify¬ 
ing  sense  of  beauty,  freed  from  the 
intensities  of  living  we  felt  vaguely, 
yet  as  in  a  glory,  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  enjoying  a  foretaste 
of  our  eternal  inheritance. 

The  prairie  immense?  Yes,  in  pro¬ 
mise  and  in  beauty;  empty?  deso¬ 
late?  not  this  rich,  this  golden  land. 


Indian  Summer 

Purple  are  the  distant  hills 
Through  a  smoky  screen 
And  gentle  winds  with  sweet  caress 
Touch  the  earth  as  with  a  breath 
of  summer. 

A  drowsy  hush  —  an  autumn  sigh, 
And  on  the  traceless  sky-lands  high 
That  beckon  south,  the  wild  geese 

fly, 

The  sun  shines  with  a  softer  glow, 
And  shorter  hours  of  daylight  grow 
To  deepening  shadows  and  the  night 
O  deep  blue-velvet  shining  bright. 
A  million  diamonds  swing  and  sway 
Along  the  path  of  milky-way. 
Delightful  days,  and  nights  agleam 
When  nature  in  a  mood  serene 
Has  Indian  Summer  paint  a  scene 

Lillian  Mona  Smith 
Macdowall,  Sask. 


To  a  Pine  Crosbeak 

You  stole  a  bit  of  rosy  dawn, 

And  pink  of  evening  glow, 

Blended  them  into  a  coat 
Which,  etched  against  the  snow, 
Makes  beauty  in  a  world  of  white 
To  gladden  hearts  of  those  who 
might 

Find  life  quite  dreary,  when  about 
Stark  branches  are  a-stretching  out 
And  life  is  hushed  .  .  . 

And  when  your  whistle  low  and 
sweet 

Sounds  from  out  the  pine’s  retreat, 
Or  when  you  search  upon  a  limb 
For  food  to  keep  your  beauty  trim, 
A  blushing  warmth  pervades  the 
place 

And  winter  dons  a  cheery  face. 

Lillian  Mona  Smith 
Macdowall,  Sask. 
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The  Wonders  of  Nature 

By  ISABELLE  POWELL,  Swift  Current 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  read  a- 
bout  the  many  changes  on  the  prairie 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  van¬ 
ishing  Prairie  Chicken,  Prairie  Dogs 
and  Whooping  Cranes  surely  they 
will  increase  again  if  each  one  would 
do  his  part  in  protecting  them. 

I  was  glad  to  see  more  “prairie 
chicken”  this  summer.  A  family  of 
Sharp  Tails  came  into  the  yard  every 
day  to  feed  on  the  wheat  around  the 
bulging  granaries.  How  nice  if  more 
of  them  could  benefit  by  this  surplus 
wheat! 

The  most  noticeable  change  at  the 
farm  the  last  two  summers  is  the 
absence  of  the  gopher.  Some  say  a 
disease  has  wiped  them  out  or  they 
drowned  in  the  wet  weather.  I  re¬ 
call  how  we  fought  them  with  poi- 
» son  to  save  our  skimpy  wheat  crop 
in  the  “dirty  thirties”.  They  would 
have  enjoyed  the  lush  green  of  the 
wet  years.  However  a  little  striped 
sand  gopher  lived  in  our  yard  all 
summer  —  its  front  door  near  the 
path  to  the  garden. 

The  trees  were  full  of  Western 
Kingbirds  this  year — only  one  fam¬ 
ily  last  year.  There  are  not  so  many 
Catbirds  but  more  Brown  Thrashers, 
flashing  their  bright  color  through 
the  trees. 

It  kept  us  busy  filling  the  bird 
bath,  this  long  dry  fall.  The  Barn 
Swallows  seem  to  be  boss  here  and 
the  other  sparrows  and  Goldfinches 
had  to  sit  back  and  wait. 

Here,  in  Swift  Current,  the  robins 
have  finished  the  chokecherries  and 
are  trying  a  few  red  berries  on  the 
honeysuckle  bush.  The  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  seem  to  like  the  bitter  things. 
Maybe  there  is  a  bird  tonic  in  them 
that  helps  them  stand  the  cold  win¬ 
ter,  or  helps  in  their  trip  farther 
south! 

I  must  say  how  much  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  Jubilee  issues.  It  seems 
when  each  Blue  Jay  arrives,  even 
although  I  have  met  but  a  few  con¬ 
tributors,  that  I  have  had  a  pleasant 
and  enlightening  conversation  with 
old  friends.  Come  again  everyone! 


In  all  the  wonders  of  nature  there 
is  nothing  to  excel  camouflage.  Even 
although  man  would  have  seemed  to 
invent  it  to  help  win  his  battles,  it 
has  been  going  on  since  time  began. 
We  need  only  glance  around  the 
great  outdoors  to  see  how  many 
creatures  depend  on  camouflage  for 
survival.  Most  of  the  moths  and  but¬ 
terflies  blend  with  their  surround¬ 
ings,  as  do  the  female  birds  on  their 
nests,  while  the  male  in  his  brilliant 
colors  draws  attention  away  from 
the  nest.  The  little  fawn,  with  its 
dappled  back,  looks  just  like  a  log 
with  the  sun  shining  through  the 
leaves. 

On  our  trip  to  the  mountains  we 
stared  a  long  time  at  a  ledge  high 
up  in  the  Rockies  before  we  made 
out  the  outline  of  a  mountain  goat. 
The  Stick  Caterpillar  becomes  rigid 
as  a  stem  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  Snowshoe  Rabbit  changes  his 
coat  with  the  seasons  and  is  white 
when  the  snow  comes.  That  funny 
little  Measuring  Worm,  while  wan¬ 
dering  across  a  colored  flower,  will 
bite  off  little  pieces  of  petals  and 
stick  them  in  his  back  when  alarm¬ 
ed,  then  resumes  his  lunch  in  peace. 
The  Tree-hopper  is  so  much  like  the 
thorns  on  the  stems.  Many  of  the 
little  fish  of  the  ocean  blend  so  mar¬ 
velously  with  the  seaweed  as  to  be 
almost  invisible. 

A  deer  came  around  the  trees  and 
across  the  wheat  field  on  his  way  to 
the  dam  for  a  drink.  He  turned 
broadside  to  stare  at  me,  but  except 
for  the  outline  along  his  back  and 
around  his  ears,  his  tan  color  blend¬ 
ed  perfectly  with  the  ripe  wheat. 

Scientists  say  they  have  discovered 
many  more  universes  —  suns  with 
their  accompanying  satelites,  just 
like  our  own.  No!  I  can’t  wait  for 
a  space  ship!  I’ll  call  out  my  magic 
carpet  and  float  along  the  milky 
way,  and  see  for  myself  if  the  Big 
Boss  has  repeated  his  wonders  of 
nature  on  the  other  planets  through¬ 
out  infinity. 
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JUBILEE  DRIVE 

By  ROSE  MCLAUGHLIN,  Indian  Head 


On  the  first  Sunday  in  August  we 
set  out  to  see  the  crops  and  country¬ 
side,  travelling  in  a  square  from 
Indian  Head  south  to  Francis,  west 
through  Lewvan  to  Milestone,  north 
into  Regina  on  6,  and  then  home  via 
No.  l’s  hardtop.  Let’s  pretend  that 
good  crops  are  cause  for  unqualified 
rejoicing,  as  they  were  50  years  ago, 
and  call  it  a  jubilee  drive. 

Our  swift  prairie  summer  is  al¬ 
most  over.  The  bloom  has  gone  from 
the  brome,  and  the  delicate  blossoms 
of  early  summer  —  rose  and  hare¬ 
bell,  anemone,  vetch,  and  lily  and 
many  another — have  passed  like  a 
wave.  Autumn  is  flooding  the  land¬ 
scape,  so  soon,  so  soon.  It  washes 
over  the  wheatfields  in  that  indes¬ 
cribable  color  of  half-ripened  grain, 
and  it  foams  along  the  roadside  in  a 
flowering  crest  of  goldenrod  and  sow 
thistle,  with  here  and  there  the  soft 
purple  shading  of  fireweed,  aster, 
and  blazing  star. 

This  is  along  the  interlake  road 
through  the  parkland  south  of  In¬ 
dian  Head,  a  road  made  impassable 
for  most  of  the  summer  by  the  phen¬ 
omenal  spring  rains.  Sloughs  lap  the 
newly-built  grades  in  many  places, 
and  Dry  Lake  to  the  east  is  probably 
at  its  highest  in  50  years. 

The  road  swings  west,  and  a  puff 
of  dry,  dusty  wind  tells  us  we  are 
on  the  open  prairie.  So  do  the  weedy 
roadsides.  For  miles  the  ragweed 
stands  hedge-high  on  both  sides  of 
us.  Saskatchewan,  you  are  a  dirty 
housekeeper!  A  sowing  of  brome  or 
sweet  clover  would  soon  clean  up 
the  ugly  weeds. 

South  of  Odessa  along  the  cor¬ 
rection  line,  awareness  is  heightened 
by  memory,  for  these  are  the  roads 
of  my  childhood.  Where  now  are 
the  bird’s  eye  primroses,  the  Color¬ 
ado  shooting  stars,  the  lady’s  slip¬ 
pers,  the  roses  red  as  the  morn? 
What  has  become  of  their  winsome 
grace  and  gentle  individuality?  All 
ground  under  by  the  wheels  of  pro¬ 
gress!  And  has  this  loss  its  counter¬ 
part  in  human  personality?  Maybe 
not,  but  this  is  the  year  to  take  stock 
of  such  things. 


Everywhere  the  crops  are  good. 
In  the  parkland  with  its  islands  and 
promontories  of  poplar  bluff,  field 
after  field  is  almost  ready  to  swath, 
but  as  we  travel  south  the  stand 
grows  heavier  and  later.  Wheat 
stands  in  closely  serried  ranks,  with 
the  sunlight  spilling  golden  off  the 
shot  blade,  a  sight  to  thrill  the  wes¬ 
tern  heart. 

The  oatfields  have  a  pebbled  sur¬ 
face,  the  wheatfields  are  embossed, 
and  the  barley  fields  —  one  recalls 
that  W.  O.  Mitchell’s  Kid  always 
says,  “the  smooth-on  barley  field”. 
But  it  has  been  a  bad  year  for  sum¬ 
merfallowing;  some  of  the  fallow 
fields  look  as  if  they  had  been  mere¬ 
ly  threatened,  rather  than  actually 
cultivated. 

Now  we  are  deep  down  in  the  Re¬ 
gina  plains  with  their  clean,*  square 
fields  and  their  beautiful,  landscaped 
farmsteads.  The  sun  shines  on  bril¬ 
liant  flowerbeds,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  livestock  anywhere  —  not 
even  chickens,  and  certainly  not 
cows.  Carnation  milk’s  the  best  of 
all  —  hurrah!  Why  do  our  fiction 
writers  not  tell  us  what  life  is  like 
on  these  farms,  instead  of  clinging 
to  that  dreary  literary  cliche  about 
farm  life  being  one  of  poverty  and 
privation  with  the  farmer’s  wife 
gnarled  with  toil,  poor  soul  —  no 
fridge,  no  fur  coat,  no  TV,  and  her 
only  possible  prospect  for  a  triangle 
the  hired  man! 

Between  Milestone  and  Regina 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  shal¬ 
low  sloughs  where  ducks  unlimited 
swim  placidly  among  the  reeds  or 
sun  themselves  on  silty  islands. 
Some  sloughs,  dried  too  late  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  are  filled  with  the  coppery 
gold  of  a  million  coreopsis  flowers, 
in  others  the  great,  showy  docks 
stand  as  high  as  a  tall  man,  and 
“green  grow  the  rushes-o”  just 
everywhere. 

In  Regina  we  stop  for  a  swim  in 
the  Wascana  pool  and  a  visit  to  the 
new  museum,  but  that  is  a  story  in 
itself. 

As  we  take  the  home  stretch  along 
(continued  on  page  8) 
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Great  American  Egret 


The  Golden  Jubilee  Year  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  was  the 
occasion  for  an  American  visitor  of 
a  different  kind.  A  pair  of  Great 
American  Egrets  reared  a  family  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Qu’appelle  Val¬ 
ley  north  of  the  city  of  Regina.  Fol¬ 
lowing  several  reports  in  the  early 
summer  of  a  white  Heron  in  the 
valley,  thought  to  be  an  albino  or 
dilute  of  the  Great  Blue  (Ardea 
herodias),  I  decided  to  investigate. 
On  my  third  trip  I  was  lucky. 

At  3.10  p.m.  on  August  30,  1955, 
I  saw  a  large  white  Heron  feeding 
in  the  marsh  about  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  I  tentatively  identified  it  as 
the  Great  American  Egret.  The  bird 
flew  up  and  away,  passing  within 
one  quarter  mile  as  it  did  so.  As  it 
flew,  I  noted  the  Heron  shape,  the 
black  legs,  and  the  lack  of  any  black 
on  the  wing  tips.  I  was  now  fairly 
sure  of  my  first  impression,  but  far 
from  satisfied.  I  decided  to  proceed 
further  west  down  the  valley;  at  3.55 
n  m.  at  a  point  about  seven  miles 
from  my  first  observation,  I  saw 
two  Egrets  a  short  distance  off  the 
road.  I  approached  through  a  line 
of  trees  to  within  less  than  sixty 
yards  where  I  observed  the  birds 
through  7x  binoculars.  One  was 
standing  in  about  three  inches  of 
water,  and  the  other  perched  on  the 
limb  of  a  dead  tree  just  over  the 
water.  All  the  points  of  identifica¬ 
tion  were  noted:  the  black  legs  and 
feet  and  the  yellowish-orange  bill. 
As  I  watched,  a  Great  Blue  Heron 
Pew  in  beside  them  and  I  noted  the 
Egret  is  slightly  smaller  than  his 
blue  relative. 

On  September  3,  1955,  Fred  Lahr- 
man  of  the  Provincial  Museum  and 
I  took  a  trip  to  the  valley  to  attempt 
to  obtain  some  pictures.  After  some 
difficultly,  owing  to  the  birds’  wari¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  cover  for  us,  sev¬ 
eral  pictures  were  taken.  They  were 
taken  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards  with  a  telephoto  lens. 

Later  in  the  day  we  talked  to  a 
farmer  in  the  area  who  showed  us 
where  the  nest  had  been.  He  told  us 
of  his  observations  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Perched  on  a  nearby  hillside, 
using  a  pair  of  binoculars,  he  had 
on  several  occasions  observe^  the 
birds  at  the  nest  site.  He  had  watch¬ 
ed  the  birds  sitting  on  the  nest  and 


saw  them  feeding  the  young.  He 
stated  that  there  had  been  three 
young  birds  in  the  nest.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  later  confirmed  as  I  made 
a  trip  to  the  area  a  short  time  later. 
Accompanied  by  John  A.  Living¬ 
ston,  executive  director  of  the  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  of  Canada  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Toronto  bird  club,  I  ob¬ 
served  five  Egrets  together.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  plumage  between 
adult  and  juvenile,  considerable 
difference  in  size  was  noted. 

The  American  Egret  has  been  a 
most  welcome  visitor  to  the  valley. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  re¬ 
cord  of  the  Egret  in  the  Qu’Appelle 
with  other  reports  of  the  extension 
of  their  range.  In  the  Audubon 
Field  Notes’  spring  migration  sur¬ 
vey,  1955,  Ludlow  Griscom  notes 
the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of 
the  southern  Herons  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  pushing  northward. 
In  the  survey,  American  Egrets  were 
reported  nesting  in  a  colony  of 
Great  Blues  near  Hastings,  Minne¬ 
sota,  this  spring  —  about  the  fourth 
report  of  American  Egrets  nesting 
in  Minnesota.  The  seasonal  report  in 
the  September  1955  Flicker  men¬ 
tions  American  Egrets  seen  in  fairly 
large  numbers  in  Minnesota,  again 
in  August.  Mr.  Dick  Sutton,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Manitoba  Museum,  re¬ 
ports  that  American  Egrets  nested 
in  Manitoba  this  year.  Ideal  nesting 
and  feeding  conditions  have  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  northward 
migration  of  the  species.  The  ab¬ 
normal  rainfall  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  created  a  huge  marsh 
area  in  the  valley  where  no  marsh 
area  previously  existed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  Egret  re¬ 
turns  to  the  valley  in  1956.  If  it 
does,  I  for  one  intend  to  delve  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  homelife  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  bird.  E.  L.  Fox 

**>;*****%**\\\\VNN*SN***N* 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTION 

Back  copies  of  the  1954  and  1955 
Blue  Jays  are  available.  These  may 
be  obtained,  all  eight  issues,  for  only 
one  dollar  or  four  issues,  either  1954 
or  1955,  may  be  obtained  for  fifty 
cents.  Send  in  your  order  now  to  Mr. 
E.  L.  Fox,  1053  Gladmer  Park,  Regina. 
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Uncommon  Birds  at  Spirit  Lake 

By  WILLIAM  ANAKA 


On  July  2nd,  while  investigating 
a  Common  Tern  nesting  colony  on 
a  neighbor’s  field,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  identifying  two  Black-bellied 
Plovers.  One  bird  was  unmistake- 
able  in  the  black  and  white  of  its 
full  spring  plumage.  The  second  one 
was  apparently  moulting,  being 
dressed  mostly  in  the  duller,  greyish 
autumn  plumage,  but  with  a  very 
noticeable  black  belly.  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  both  as  they 
ran  about  on  the  mud  flats,  and 
later  in  flight  as  they  circled  about 
several  times  before  again  alighting. 

Although  noted  fairly  regularly  in 
spring  migration,  this  is  my  first 
summer  record.  A  late  spring  date 
for  May  30th  this  year  gives  rise  to 
the  possibility  that  they  may  be  the 
same  individuals  who  did  not,  for 
some  reason,  reach  their  usual  sum¬ 
mer  territory  in  the  Arctic. 

The  area  where  I  saw  the  Black- 
bellied  Plover  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spot  for  many  species  of 
shore  birds.  Originally  a  cultivated 
field  alongside  a  shallow  creek,  it 
had  flooded  badly  this  spring  and 
was  left  unwTorked.  Shallow  sloughs 
and  potholes  covered  most  of  the 
area,  creating  long  stretches  of 
shoreline.  The  higher  ridges  were 
overgrown  with  weeds  of  all  kinds, 
providing  abundant  cover  for  nests 
and  young  birds. 

About  seventy  adult  Common 
Terns  were  flying  about  overhead.  I 
was  able  to  locate  a  nest  with  two 
eggs,  also  three  downy  young,  hiding 
under  dense  weeds.  On  a  later  visit, 
July  21st,  many  immature  Common 
Terns  were  noted  in  flight  so  that 
most  of  the  adults  nested  there  but 
the  dense  growth  and  protective 
coloring  of  the  eggs  and  young  made 
it  very  difficult  to  locate  either. 

Another  uncommon  shore  bird 
noted  there  was  the  Piping  Plover. 
Five  or  six  were  seen  running  about, 
the  pale  sand  color  of  their  backs 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  dark 
muddy  shore.  On  my  second  visit  I 
saw  two  half-sized  young  running 
about  with  an  adult,  indicating  that 
ihey  had  nested  there. 


Many  other  species  of  bird  life 
were  present:  Kildeers,  Willets, 
Marbled  Godwits  and  Wilson’s  Pha- 
laropes,  all  protesting  my  intrusion. 
A  small  flock  of  Greater  and  Lesser 
Yellow-legs  were  noted.  A  large 
flock  of  ducks,  mostly  Lesser  Scaup 
and  Canvasbacks  flew  off  at  my  ar¬ 
rival.  About  one  hundred  Ring-billed 
Gulls  favored  a  mud  bar  as  a  resting 
place. 

Another  interesting  bird  noted  this 
summer  was  the  Hermit  Thrush — - 
in  a  heavily  wooded  area  in  the  sand 
hills  along  the  south  side  of  Spirit 
Lake.  First  attracted  by  its  lovely 
song,  I  heard  them  on  July  4th 
Unable  to  spend  any  time  searching 
for  it  I  left,  returning  several  days 
later.  Upon  approaching  the  place 
where  I’d  heard  the  song,  I  heard  an 
unfamiliar  scolding  note  nearby.  Af¬ 
ter  several  moments  I  spotted  the 
bird  on  a  low  branch.  With  the  aid 
of  my  binoculars  I  could  see  quite 
distinctly  the  reddish  tail,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  olive-brown  back.  The 
habit  of  occasionally  cocking  its  tail 
further  aided  the  identification.  On 
several  later  visits  I  have  always 
been  able  to  find  the  bird  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  I  heard  it  sing. 
No  doubt  it  was  nesting  there  but 
I  did  not  have  time  to  thoroughly 
search  the  area. 


JUBILEE  DRIVE 

(Cont.  from  Page  6) 

No.  1  the  evening  is  fragrant  with 
hay  and  sweet  clover  and  ripening 
grain.  The  tawny  fields  seem  to  give 
off  light  in  the  purple  dusk.  “A 
charm  from  the  skies”  rests  on  St. 
Joseph’s  colony,  tidy  and  peaceful  in 
its  berth  a  field  or  two  off  the  high¬ 
way. 

It  is  along  No.  1  that  we  note  the 
very  latest  angle  in  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gress  —  urban  folk  wealthy  enough 
to  move  to  the  country,  to  make 
room  for  the  farmers  who  have  be¬ 
come'*’  wealthy  enough  to  move  to 
the  city! 
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Summer  and  Fall  Visitors 

By  MRS.  H.  RODENBERG,  Kinlock,  Sask. 


This  has  been  a  very  good  sum¬ 
mer  for  our  birds. 

The  Martins  came  April  17th, 
twelve  days  earlier  than  usual.  We 
had  seventeen  pair  of  them.  The 
other  three  rooms  in  the  twenty- 
room  house  were  taken  over  by 
sparrows.  The  Martins  left  for  the 
south,  August  23rd. 

On  April  25th  the  Tree  Swallows 
arrived.  Three  pair  built  in  houses 
in  our  yard.  On  May  24th  we  had 
a  pleasant  surprise  as  a  large  flock 
of  Swift  Swallows  came  to  look  for 
a  place  to  build.  Several  nests  were 
started  but  for  some  reason  the 
the  birds  couldn’t  make  the  mud 
stick.  They  would  get  them  about 
half  finished  when  down  they  fell. 
Finally  we  decided  to  put  up  wedges 
about  three  inches  wide  by  six 
inches  long.  No  sooner  had  they 
been  placed  when  the  swallows 
started  building  on  them.  How  busy 
they  were!  It  took  them  about  ten 
days  to  complete  their  nests.  One 
pair  raised  two  sets  of  young. 

Two  pair  of  Robins  built  within 
a  short  distance  from  our  house. 
There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than 
to  wake  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  hear  the  robins  sing. 

There  were  a  great  number  of 
Purple  Finches  and  White-crowned 
sparrows  here  all  summer.  I  never 
did  find  their  nests,  but  they  could 
not  have  been  very  far  away  as  we 
saw  them  every  day. 

Ruby-throated  H  u  m  m  i  n  g  b  irds 
visited  my  delphiniums  outside  our 


windows  several  times  a  day.  Once, 
while  I  was  watching  them,  the 
female  lit  on  the  window  sill  and 
sat  there  a  full  minute  or  more.  I 
have  quite  often  seen  them  sitting 
on  my  clothesline. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  Blue¬ 
birds  around  too,  but  as  yet  they 
haven’t  built  in  any  of  my  bird- 
houses.  However  they  often  come 
and  fed  around  the  buildings. 

About  the  first  of  October,  while 
I  was  painting  the  birdhouse,  pic¬ 
tured  here,  two  Bluebirds  came  and 
sat  in  the  maple  tree,  near  by.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  my  being  there 
at  all  as  they  remained  a  long  time, 
whistling  their  mellow  notes. 

Today  is  a  lovely  fall  day.  There 
are  Juncos  and  Chickadees  every¬ 
where.  There  are  also  four  Blue 
Jays  chattering  away  in  some  trees 
near  by.  The  Canada  Jays  are  also 
coming  near  the  house  again,  look¬ 
ing  for  scraps.  Both  Blue  Jays  and 
Canada  Jays  come  to  my  feeding 
tray  in  our  veranda  all  winter. 


Misrepresentation 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Grenfell,  Sask. 

Either  he  got  the  story  wrong  or 
he  was  three  months  late  for  the 
Osprey  that  turned  up  at  our  dugout 
on  October  7  didn’t  stay  long.  What 
the  Kingfisher  that  hung  around  for 
several  weeks  this  fall  lived  on  I 
don’t  know  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  it  was  fish,  and  evidently  so  did 
that  Osprey  for  the  last  we  saw  of 
him  he  was  heading  for  the  Qu’Ap- 
pelle,  probably  Crooked  Lake.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he’d  come  in  June  or  early 
July  he  could  have  found  fish,  albeit 
small  ones,  for  the  children  were 
dipping  them  out  of  the  ditches  on 
No.  47  all  the  time.  One  was  even 
found  in  a  rye  field  that  was  being 
drained. 

Yes,  it  was  pretty  wet  around 
Grenfell  this  year  and  though  the 
Federal  Government  still  hasn’t  got 
round  to  admitting  it  the  Black- 
crowned  Night  Herons  that  lived  and 
raised  young  in  the  vicinity  certainly 
thought  is  was  wet  enough  for  them. 

Fish,  Herons,  Kingfishers  and  Os¬ 
preys — what  next?  Whales? 
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Goph  ers  of  Yesteryear 

By  CLIFF  SHAW 
Photos  by  W.  Yanchinski 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  book  of  T.  W.  Wilby,  an  English¬ 
man,  one  of  the  earliest  to  attempt  to  cross  Canada  by  automobile,  1912. 
This  refers  to  the  Saskatchewan  part  of  his  trip  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Swift 
Current. 

“The  roads  were  positively  alive  with  yellow  gophers.  There  were  score 
and  hundreds  of  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  it  looked  as  though 
progress  could  only  be  made  over  their  crushed  and  mangled  remains.  They 
had  burrowed  under  the  roadway,  and  they  sat  up  in  the  ruts  waiting  for 
us.  They  dared  us  to  run  over  them.  They  waited  until  the  rubber  wheels 
were  upon  them;  they  turned  tail,  scampered  to  a  hole  in  the  rut  stoodup, 
put  their  thumbs  to  their  noses,  and  turning  a  somersault,  catapulted  them¬ 
selves  into  their  subways.  Before  the  car  could  say  ‘Jack  Robinson’  they 
would  bob  up  serenely  thirty  yards  away,  squeaking  derisively”. 
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Regrettable  Indifference 

By  GREGORY  CLARK 


If  a  gyrfalcon  were  to  appear,  in 
white  majesty  striking  the  air  on  its 
lithe  pointed  wings  above  the  crowd¬ 
ed  five  o’clock  streets  amid  the  sky¬ 
scrapers  of  one  of  our  biggest,  livest, 
most  intelligent  cities,  how  many  of 
the  thousand  hastening  home — goers 
would  so  much  as  look  up  at  it? 
Even  if  someone  who  knew  were 
to  shout  and  point  skyward  to  it, 
how  many  would  pause  for  one 
glance,  let  alone  a  second  glance? 
Not  a  dozen,  not  a  score,  certainly 
not  a  hundred. 

The  number  of  people  interested 
in  the  natural  world  around  us — in 
the  creatures  which  share  with  us 
the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  life 
— has  always  been  small.  It  is  a 
shock  to  those  attracted  to  wild  nat¬ 
ure  to  discover  that  backwoodsman 
and  guides  to  whom  they  look  for  a 
wealth  of  wisdom  in  this  field  are 
little  interested  in,  any  living  thing 
other  than  the  muskrat,  beaver  and 
raccoon  they  might  trap,  the  deer 
they  might  eat,  and  the  two  or  three 
species  of  fish  cff  which  they  might 
make  a  living.  Indeed,  with  regard 
to  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  creatures  they  are  usually  as 
filled  with  myth  and  nonsense  as  a 
cave  dweller  from  the  downtown  of 
cities. 


On  the  farm  and  in  villages  which 
wild  nature  literally  hems  in,  the 
interest  in  birds  and  animals,  trees 
and  plants  is,  with  exceptions  as 
rare  as  are  bird  watchers  in  cities, 
purely  perfunctory  and  ill-informed. 
Not  every  farmer  knows  that  as  a 
rule  seven  or  more  species  of  wild 
sparrow  pass  across  or  live  in  his 
fields;  that  as  high  as  twenty  species 
of  warblers,  all  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  emeralds  are  from  rubies, 
move  through  his  woodlot  in  spring 
and  autumn;  or  that  probably  six 
species  of  hawks  are  as  familiar  with 
his  fields  and  fence  rows  as  he  is. 
To  him,  they  are  chicken  hawks. 
That’s  all,  Chicken  hawks. 

Well,  I  don’t  promise  you  a  gyr¬ 
falcon  rowing  on  pinions,  not  wings, 
across  the  skyscrapered  downtown. 
I  have  lived  sixty-three  years  with¬ 
out  seeing  one;,  and  I  have  looked 
for  fifty  years.  But  I  might  suggest 
that  at  this  time  of  year,  the  great 
hawk  migrations  are  taking  place 
across  many  aisles  of  Canada,  and 
you  might,  if  you  are  lucky,  see  one 
of  the  “kettles”,  as  they  are  called, 
kettles  of  hawks  numbering  hund¬ 
reds,  riding  the  thermals  from  the 
September  earth,  high  in  the  clouds, 
and  moving  in  majestic  slow  spirals, 
south,  south,  south. 

— “The  Packsack’’  Regina  Leader  Tost 


Saskatoon  Natural  History  Society 


The  organization  meeting  of  the 
Saskatoon  Natural  History  Society 
was  held  in  the  Physics  Theatre, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  October  14th,  with  75 
people  in  attendance. 

A  committee  was  named  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  slate  of  officers,  and  recom¬ 
mend  such  things  as  membership 
fees,  meeting  nights,  and  aims  and 
objects  of  the  society.  These  nomi¬ 
nations  and  recommendations  will 
then  be  presented  to  the  next  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  Society  in  November.  This 
provisional  committee  consists  of  Dr. 
Ronald  M.  Bremmer,  chairman;  J. 
Frank  Roy;  Dr.  D.  S.  Rawson;  S. 
Mendis;  Dr.  L.  G.  Saunders;  W. 
Hyshka,  and  Dr.  Stuart  Houston. 

The  evening  program  consisted  of 
a  talk  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  en¬ 
titled  “Rambles  of  a  Bird  Bander” 
and  illustrated  with  160  kodachrome 
slides  of  Saskatchewan  scenes  and 
wild  life. 
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By  ARCH  C.  BUDD,  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan 


Our  common  Showy  Milkweeds 
are  perennial  plants  growing  to  a 
height  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  with 
broad,  oval,  opposite  leaves,  covered 
with  a  whitish  down,  and  the  stems 
and  leaves  give  a  milky,  acid  sap 
when  broken  or  torn.  The  inflores¬ 
cence  is  in  the  form  of  large,  globose 
umbels  up  to  three  inches  across  of 
purplish  to  flesh-colored  flowers, 
each  about  half  an  inch  across. 

These  plants  have  many  peculiari¬ 
ties,  one  being  the  strange  dumb-bell 
shaped  pollinia  or  pollen  masses 
which  become  fastened  to  the  legs 
of  bumble-bees  or  large  insects  and 
thus  carried  to  other  plants  to  effect 
cross-pollination.  Smaller  insects, 
unsuited  to  carry  the  pollinia,  are 
often  caught  in  these  pollen  masses 
and  starve  to  death  when  unable  to 
escape.  Milkweeds  also  have  a 
powerful  and  rather  pleasant  odour 
which  has  quite  a  soporific  effect 
and  will  produce  drowsiness  in  hu¬ 
mans  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wolf-willow  flowers.  Quite  frequent¬ 
ly  one  finds,  under  the  milkweed 
clumps,  many  insects  in  a  somewhat 
dazed  and  dopey  condition,  whether 
caused  by  the  soporific  odour  or 
from  an  overindulgence  in  the  nec¬ 
tar  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  used  to 
call  these  plants  “bees’  beer  parlors” 
for  this  reason. 


The  milky  sap  has  corrosive  pro¬ 
perties  and  will  sometimes  destroy 
warts  if  applied  frequently.  The 
purpose  of  this  sap  is  apparently  to 
discourage  smaller  crawling  insects 
from  climbing  up  and  taking  nectar 
without  effecting  cross-pollination, 
as  their  feet  puncture  the  stem 
which  exudes  sap.  The  sticky  sap 
adhering  to  their  feet  soon  renders 
further  climbing  impossible. 

Another  peculiarity  are  the  large 
follicles  or  seed  pods,  which  are  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  whitish 
woolly,  with  soft  tubercles.  These 
split  up  one  side  at  maturity  releas¬ 
ing  the  numerous  brown  seeds,  each 
of  which  bears  a  coma  or  tuft  of 
silky,  white  hairs  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
semination.  This  “milkweed  floss” 
was  collected  during  the  war  for  use 
as  a  “kapok”  substitute  in  life  saving 
jackets.  Early  writers  told  that  the 
Indians  used  this  silky  floss  to  fill 
their  beds  and  it  was  referred  to  as 
“Virginia  silk”.  They  also  related 
that  Indians  gathered  the  flowers  in 
the  morning  when  covered  with  dew 
and  made  a  sugar  from  them.  The 
young  shoots  of  some  species  were 
eaten  like  asparagus,  we  are  told. 

Several  species  of  milkweed  are 
found  on  our  prairies,  the  common¬ 
est  being  Showy  Milkweed  (Ascle- 
pias  speciosa  Torr.).  The  generic 
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name  originates  from  its  fancied 
medicinal  value,  Asclepios  being  the 
Greek  god  of  medicine,  (Aesculapius 
of  the  Romans).  All  members  of  this 
family  have  a  white,  milky  sap  and 
it  contains  some  peculiar  members, 
among  which  are  the  Stapelias  or 
Carrion-flowers,  greenhouse  plants 
much  resembling  cacti  but  bearing 
purplish-brown  and  yellow  flowers 
with  a  foul  odour  of  decaying  meat 
to  attract  flies  for  cross-pollination. 

There  are  several  insects  associated 
with  the  milkweed,  amongst  them 
the  Milkweed  Bugs,  (Lygaeidae), 
but  the  most  interesting  is  the  Milk¬ 
weed  Butterfly  (Anosia  plexippus) 
sometimes  called  the  Monarch  or 
Black-veined  Brown.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
some  insect  with  a  wing  spread  of 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches, 
orange  brown  in  colour  with  black 
veins  and  black  wing-tips  spotted 
with  white.  The  larvae  (caterpillars) 
grow  to  about  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  are  yellowish 
green  in  colour  with  narrow  black 
stripes  and  bear  conspicious  pairs  of 
black  filaments  at  either  end  of  the 


body.  These  wiggle  excitedly  when 
danger  threatens  to  scare  and  ward 
off  the  intruders.  They  feed  prac¬ 
tically  exclusively  on  milkweed  foli¬ 
age  and  later  turn  into  a  green 
chrysalis  suspended  from  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaf  and  bearing  a  black 
and  gold  line  around  the  centre.  The 
butterflies  are  great  migrants  and 
come  into  Canada  from  the  U.S.A., 
laying  their  eggs  as  they  proceed 
northwards  and  in  the  fall  migrate 
back  southwards  again.  In  their  mi¬ 
grations  they  sometimes  are  found 
in  such  great  numbers  as  to  appear 
in  swarms  of  many  thousands  in  the 
Southern  States.  They  have  been,  ob¬ 
served  to  settle  on  vessels  as  much 
as  300  miles  out  at  sea  and  are  also 
found  in  the  Canary  Islands  off 
North  Africa,  probably  the  result  of 
some  individuals  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic.  A  few  have  been  taken  on  the 
Welsh  coast  of  Britain  after  Atlantic 
storms  which  gives  them  the  name 
Storm  Butterfly  sometimes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  males  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  females  by  the 
presence  of  a  black  scent  pouch  near 
the  centre  of  the  hind  wings. 


New  Look  on  the  School  Road 

Mrs.  J.  HUBBARD,  Grenfell,  Sask. 


Blue  and  gold  have  been  the 
colours  of  Fall  in  Saskatchewan  for 
many  years  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  gold,  and  our  road  to  school 
has  been  no  exception.  When  the 
Sowthistle  faded  out  Goldenrod  took 
over  with  patches  of  blue  and  white 
Aster  for  contrast. 

But  the  last  two  years  Fall  colours 
have  changed  from  the  solid  blue 
of  the  Smooth  Aster  and  the  yellow 
of  Goldenrods  to  a  symphony  of 
blended  pink,  mauve,  white,  lilac 
and  purple.  Instead  of  two  species 
of  Aster  (the  blue  Smooth  Aster 
and  the  white  Many-flowered)  we 
have  at  least  half  a  dozen. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  road  for 
two  miles  they  grow,  thru  the 
ditches  and  up  on  the  grassy  sides 
in  a  multitude  of  subtle  shades  that 
can  hardly  be  called  truly  prairie. 
I  suspect  the  high  water  level  of  the 
last  few  years  of  having  something 
to  do  with  the  change  in  the  colour 
scheme. 

I  make  no  claims  for  the  accuracy 
of  my  identifications  but  after  much 
head  scratching  and  scrutiny  I  have 


come  up  with  the  following  as 
growing  along  this  two  miles  of 
road: 

Smooth  Aster,  Aster  laevis  L.  Our 
common  blue  Aster  of  years  past. 

Tall  White  Aster,  Aster  panicu- 
latus  Lam.  This  comes  in  both  white 
and  a  lovely  pinky  mauve  to  make 
identification  more  difficult,  and 
truly  lives  up  to  its  title  of  “tall”. 
Must  have  been  at  least  five  feet  tall 
in  some  of  the  deeper  ditches. 

Purple-stemmed  Aster,  Aster  pun- 
iceus  L. 

Many-flowered  Aster,  Aster  eri- 
coides  L.  This  tough  little  Aster  so 
common  in  dry  years  has  been  al¬ 
most  swamped  by  the  wet-year 
asters. 

Osterhout’s  Aster,  Aster  Oster- 
houtii  Rydb.  This  Aster  with  pale 
pink  or  white  flowers  grows  in  the 
ditches  beside  our  driveway. 

Long-leaved  Aster,  Aster  longi- 
folius  Lam. 

I’ve  also  found  the  Willow  Aster 
here  but  not  this  year.  Some  of 
these  Asters  were  still  blooming  into 
October. 
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The  Pyrola 

R.  B.  WILLEMS,  Edenwold,  Sask. 


The  fragrant  and  dainty  pyrola 
thrives  in  the  twilight  of  our  pop¬ 
lar  woods,  where  only  a  few  long 
rays  of  light  reach  down  to  touch 
the  potpourri  of  last  year’s  decaying 
leaves.  Numerous  rosy  cup-shaped 
flowers,  nodding  from  an  erect  but 
slender  stalk,  make  this  plant  es¬ 
pecially  attractive. 

If  the  raceme  of  cup-shaped 
flowers  nodding  in  a  stray  breeze  is 
charming,  the  individual  blossom  is 
as  beautiful  under  close  inspection. 
The  petals  are  pink,  blushing  towards 
the  edge;  even  the  green  recurved 
sepals  show  traces  of  pink.  The  long 
protruding  style,  which  hangs  well 
below  the  slightly  imbricated  petals, 
is  pale  green.  For  sheer  beauty,  the 
throng  of  stamens  is  a  delight  to  see; 
the  filaments,  flat  and  quite  wide, 


are  delicate  pink  suspending  dark 
anthers  responsible  in  due  time  for 
a  shower  of  pollen. 

The  thick  glossy  leaves  which 
grow  in  a  cluster  at  the  base  of  the 
plant  are  somewhat  pear-shaped  in 
some  species  and  hence,  account  for 
the  name,  pyrola  —  little  pear.  While 
most  flowering  plants  are  with  us 
for  only  a  very  short  season,  the 
pyrola  graces  us  with  its  presence 
for  all  seasons,  retaining  its  verdure 
through  frost  and  snow —  the  pyrola 
is  a  perennial  with  evergreen  leaves. 
As  this  sturdy  little  plant  subsists 
through  summer  and  winter,  it  is  a 
reminder  of  the  cycle  of  the  seasons: 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. 
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Black-Eyed  Susan 

By  L.  T.  CARMICHAEL 


— Photo  by  L.  T.  Carmichael 


Among  our  conspicuous  plants 
blooming  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  are  a  closely  related  group 
of  golden-tinted  flowers  of  the  com- 
positae  family,  the  Gaillardia  or 
Blanket-flower,  the  Prairie  Cone- 
flower,  and  the  Black-eyed  Susan 
(Rudbeckia  hirta).  The  first  two 
named  are  very  common  on  the  open 
prairie,  but  throughout  this  area  the 
Black-eyed  Susan  thrives  only  in 
low  sheltered  grassy  meadows.  The 
greater  beauty  of  these  large  gold 
and  chocolate  flower  heads  and 
rough  foliage  more  than  compensates 
for  its  scarcity  and  always  solicits 
unbounded  admiration.  I  know  of 
only  one  meadow  near  Regina  where 
these  flowers  grow  profusely.  Their 
ray-florets  are  almost  a  brilliant 
orange  against  a  setting  of  the  de¬ 
licate  pink  blossoms  of  the  Western 
Snowberry  and  a  mass  of  quivering¬ 
leaved  aspens  growing  along  the 
bank  of  a  sluggish  stream. 

They  seem  to  be  fitting  com¬ 
panions  to  our  floral  emblem,  the 
Prairie  Lily,  which  together  with 


the  snow-white  Canada  Anemone, 
and  the  pale  yellow  lily-like  flowers 
of  the  Smooth  Camas,  bloom  in  the 
same  area,  on  the  same  type  of  soil 
and  at  the  same  time. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  wood¬ 
lands  of  Eastern  Saskatchewan,  or 
throughout  the  central  and  north- 
central  park  lands  are  more  for¬ 
tunate,  for  in  these  areas  the  Black- 
eyed  Susan  is  a  fairly  common 
flower  of  the  meadows  and  roadsides. 


Black-Eyed  Susan 

Nigger  brown  and  flashing  gold, 
Standing  there  in  accent  bold, 
Without  a  doubt  the  brightest  gem 
In  Nature’s  sparkling  diadem. 

In  twos  and  threes,  neath  sunny  skies 
You  captivate  with  dark  brown  eyes 
All  passers-by,  and  fill  with  bliss 
Because  your  charms  they  can’t 
resist. 

G.  W.  Carmichael,  Montreal 
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Golden  Plovers 

By  HENRY  SAVARD,  Carvel,  Alberta 


On  May  13,  while  driving  west 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Edmonton, 
we  were  met  by  a  sight  which  I  for 
one  will  not  soon  forget.  As  we 
rounded  a  bend  in  the  highway  we 
saw  a  great  flock  of  birds,  easily 
over  three  hundred  in  numbers. 
They  were  spread  out  over  a  pas¬ 
tured  field  right  next  to  the  high¬ 
way.  The  point  that  stirred  in  us  the 
greatest  interest  however,  was  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  us  (six  in  all) 
had  ever  before  seen  birds  such  as 
these.  My  uncle,  who  was  driving 
the  car,  immediately  pulled  over  to 
the  side  and  stopped  so  that  we 
could,  if  possible,  identify  them.  Al¬ 
though  we  were  then  within  about 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  nearest  of 
the  flock,  the  birds  seemed  un¬ 
concerned  and  many  even  advanced 
much  closer,  as  if  curious  to  see  just 
what  type  of  beings  we  were.  How 
I  regretted  not  having  brought  my 
field  guide  with  me! 

From  their  actions  and  appearance, 
we  decided  that  the  birds  belonged 
either  to  the  plover  or  sandpiper 
family.  Each  member  of  the  flock 
seemed  constantly  on  the  move,  run¬ 
ning  here  and  there  as  though  in 
search  of  insects.  Many  of  them 
would  run  toward  us  and  then 
stand  facing  us  with  black  breasts 
showing  prominently.  We  noted  also, 
a  broad  white  stripe  which  extended 
over  and  behind  the  eye  continuing 
down  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  The  back  appeared,  from 
the  car,  a  dark  brown. 

Once  when  a  car  passed  by  on  thfe 
highway,  they  all  took  to  the  air  in 
a  great  mass.  So  close  did  they  fly 
to  each  other,  that  had  a  shot  been 
fired  into  them,  I’m  sure  the  result 
would  have  been  disastrous.  Circling 
briefly  they  returned,  and  once  again 
alighted  near  the  highway. 

Quite  sure  that  we  could  now 
identify  them  later,  we  drove  on. 
It  was  getting  late  and  we  still  had 
twenty  miles  to  travel  before  reach¬ 
ing  home.  How  I  wished  that  I  could 
have  obtained  a  specimen  to  mount 
or  at  least  a  picture  as  it  seemed  un¬ 
likely  I  would  ever  see  any  of  these 
birds  again!  I  was  in  for  a  surprise 
however,  for  as  we  turned  into  my 


uncle’s  farm  we  spotted  a  single  pair 
just  ahead,  running  along  on  the 
short-cropped  pasture  grass. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  we 
took  a  .22  rifle  and  hurried  back  to 
the  spot.  To  my  relief  the  birds  were 
still  there  and  my  uncle  was  able 
to  shoot  one.  Later  we  identified 
them  as  golden  plovers,  called  so 
probably  because  of  the  beautiful 
yellow  spotting  of  the  back  and 
wings.  My  mounted  specimen  now 
occupies  a  place  on  a  window  ledge 
in  our  home. 

Most  references  classify  the  golden 
plover  as  a  rare  bird.  In  the  spring 
they  migrate  from  South  America 
and  pass  chiefly  through  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  to  their  breeding 
grounds  in  the  Arctic.  It  would  seem 
that  in  this  instance,  they  were  for 
some  reason  far  west  of  their  usual 
migration  route.  Because  of  this,  I 
feel  we  were  especially  fortunate  to 
have  encountered  them. 

A  Word  of  Appreciation 

By  A.  C.  BUDD 

I  would  like  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cruicks- 
hank  for  the  inspired  articles  which 
for  so  long  a  time  she  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Blue  Jay.  I  feel  that 
she  should  be  honoured  as  an  out¬ 
standing  naturalist  and  conserva¬ 
tionist.  These  articles  are  so  splen¬ 
didly  written,  the  language  is  per¬ 
fect,  the  quotations  are  apt  and  fit¬ 
ting,  the  natural  history  facts  are 
all  correct  and  still  the  articles  are 
easily  readable.  Most  articles,  where 
the  facts  are  accurate,  are  dull  and 
uninteresting  but  Mrs.  Cruickshank 
writes  a  story  that  one  cannot  help 
reading.  Here  is  invariably  the  first 
article  I  turn  to  in  each  new  issue 
and  the  one  that  I  re-read  most 
often. 

One  can  easily  visualize  the 
scenes  she  describes  —  the  various 
adventures  of  Gram,  Judy  and  Fo¬ 
garty  the  dog,  and  also  appreciate 
the  thoughts  expressed.  Personally 
I  think  these  kinds  of  articles  do  far 
more  to  encourage  nature  appreci¬ 
ation  than  scientific  articles,  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  particular  subject. 
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Following  Congdon  -  53  Years  Later 

By  STUART  and  MARY  HOUSTON 


Basin  Lake.  Photo  by  Stuart  Houston 


The  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters,  for  1903,  contained  on  pages 
569-620  a  paper  by  Russell  T.  Cong¬ 
don,  entitled  “Saskatchewan  Birds”. 
This  dealt  with  Congdon’s  obser¬ 
vations  during  the  summer  of  1902, 
when  he  set  out  from  Prince  Albert 
and  visited  “Crooked”  (Wakaw), 
Basin,  Middle  and  Lenore  Lakes,  and 
then  spent  most  of  the  summer  at 
the  Waterhen  Marsh  near  Kinistino. 

Congdon  listed  a  total  of  85  species, 
with  considerable  detail  as  to  where 
they  occurred,  their  habits,  and  nest¬ 
ing  records.  14  excellent  photographs 
illustrated  the  paper. 

Two  of  these  species  were  seen  at 
Saskatoon  en  route  (Snowy  Owl  and 
Ferruginous  Rough-leg),  three  spe¬ 
cies  were  seen  only  at  Prince  Albert 
(Spruce  Grouse,  Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker  and  Canada  Jay),  and  two 
species  must  be  considered  hypothe¬ 
tical  (Swamp  Sparrow  and  Chest- 
nut-collared  Longspur).  This  left  78 
species  definitely  identified  in  the 
Wakaw-Basin-Middle-Lenore  Lakes 
—  Waterhen  Marsh  area. 

Since  1955  was  Jubilee  Year,  we 
felt  it  would  be  fun  to  spend  three 
days  of  our  holiday  in  this  region, 
and  see  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  bird  life  since  1902.  One 
must  realize  what  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  53  years:  Congdon  in 


1902  travelled  slowly  and  laboriously 
with  a  team  and  wagon  over  little- 
used  trails.  His  only  aid  was  a 
folding  canvas  boat.  We  in  1955  had 
a  modern  car,  graded  roads,  and  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  good  bino¬ 
culars  and  modern  field  guides  to 
make  identification  easy. 

We  spent  June  13th,  June  14th  and 
part  of  June  15th  in  the  district  ex¬ 
plored  by  Congdon.  Our  best  day  of 
birding  was  June  14th,  when  we  saw 
75  species,  and  heard  an  additional 
5  species.  Our  total  for  the  three 
days  was  93  species  seen,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  2  heard  —  a  total  of  95 
species  identified. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
fwo  lists. 

There  were  62  species  seen  both 
in  1902  and  1955: 

Common  Loon,  Holboell’s  Grebe, 
Horned  Grebe,  White  Pelican, 
Double-crested  Cormorant,  Great 
Blue  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron,  Bittern,  Canada  Goose,  Mal¬ 
lard,  Pintail,  Shoveller,  Green-wing¬ 
ed  Teal,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Redhead, 
Canvasback,  Lesser  Scaup,  Buffle- 
head,  Ruddy  Duck,  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Ruffed 
Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Sora 
Rail,  Coot,  Killdeer,  Wilson's  Snipe. 
Marbled  Godwit,  Wilson’s  Phalarope, 
Forster’s  Tern,  Black  Tern,  Short¬ 
eared  Owl,  Nighthawk,  Belted  King- 
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fisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  East¬ 
ern  Kingbird,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Horn¬ 
ed  Lark,  Tree  Swallow,  Cliff  Swal¬ 
low,  Purple  Martin,  Crow,  House 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin, 
Cedar  Waxwing,  Loggerhead  Shrike, 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  English  Sparrow, 
Western  Meadowlark,  Yellow-headed 
Blackbird,  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
Bronzed  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Rose¬ 
breasted  Grosbeak,  Goldfinch,  Chip¬ 
ping  Sparrow,  Clay-colored  Sparrow, 
Song  Sparrow. 

Congdon  in  1902  saw  16  species 
that  we  did  not  identify  in  1955: 
Eared  Grebe,  Western  Grebe,  Tur¬ 
key  Vulture,  Bald  Eagle,  Sandhill 
Crane,  Virginia  Rail,  Least  Sand¬ 
piper,  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Horned 
Owl,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird, 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Bobolink,  Slate-colored 
Junco,  White  -  throated  Sparrow, 
Snow  Bunting  (on  May  13th). 

In  1955  we  identified  33  species 
that  Congdon  did  not:  Gadwall, 
Baldpate,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Ame¬ 
rican  Goldeneye,  White-winged  Sco¬ 
ter,  Swainson’s  Hawk,  Hungarian 
Partridge,  Ring-necked  Pheasant, 
Willet,  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Spotted 
Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Avo- 
cet,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Franklin’s 
Gull,  Common  Tern,  Mourning  Dove, 
Downy  Woodpecker,  Alder  Fly¬ 
catcher,  Least  Flycatcher,  Bank 
Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Magpie, 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  Veery, 
Mountain  Bluebird,  European  Star¬ 
ling,  Warbling  Vireo,  Yellow  Warb¬ 
ler,  Brewer’s  Blackbird,  Baltimore 
Oriole,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Vesper 
Sparrow. 

The  chief  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  bird  life  since 
1902,  seem  to  be  the  decrease  in 
numbers  or  disappearance  of  a  few 
larger  —  the  Sandhill  Crane,  Turkey 
Vulture,  and  Bald  Eagle  (the  latter 
was  found  nesting  by  Congdon  at 
Middle  Lake  on  May  29,  1902).  In 
the  intervening  years,  the  Hungarian 
Partridge,  Ring-necked  Pheasant 
and  European  Starling  arrived,  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced  from  other  lands. 
The  Barn  Swallow  and  Magpie  prob¬ 
ably  followed  the  opening  of  settle¬ 
ment  to  some  extent. 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
note  by  a  Dr.  R.  T.  Congdon  of 


Wenatchee,  Wash.,  reporting  on  the 
finding  of  the  nest  of  a  Hudsonian 
Godwit  at  Churchill.  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Congdon  to  inquire  whether  he  might 
be  related  to  the  Russell  T.  Congdon 
who  wrote  “Saskatchewan  Birds” 
fifty  years  previously.  Imagine  to 
my  surprise,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  the  same  Russell  T.  Congdon. 
Coincidence  goes  further.  He  had,  a 
year  or  two  after  his  visit  to  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  entered  Medical  College. 
He  was  interested  in  the  letterhead 
on  which  I  had  written  —  a  family 
group  in  medical  practice  (Drs. 
Houston,  Houston  &  Houston).  He 
replied  on  the  letterhead  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  medical  group  —  (Drs.  Congdon, 
Congdon  &  Congdon)  —  (a  father 
and  two  sons). 

At  Kinistino,  we  met  J.  G.  Young 
at  the  edge  of  Waterhen  Marsh. 
When  Mr.  Young  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  R.  T.  Congdon  had  boarded 
at  his  parent’s  farm  while  studying 
the  birds  of  Waterhen  Marsh. 


Dr.  Congdon  has  continued  to  en¬ 
joy  his  hobby  of  studying  and  photo¬ 
graphing  birds.  Earlier  this  year  he 
published  his  book  “Our  Beautiful 
Western  Birds”  (Exposition  Press, 
1954,  price  $9.00)  illustrated  with 
185  of  his  magnificent  photographs. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that 
one  chapter  —  pages  293  to  305  —  is 
entitled  “A  College  Boy  Explores 
Saskatchewan”  and  tells  of  his  trip 
of  1902. 


The  Liver  Bird 

By  E.  W.  VAN  BLARICOM,  Tisdale 

This  summer,  while  in  Europe, 
Mrs.  Van  Blaricom  and  I  saw  a  most 
unusual  bird. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  saw  four 
most  unusual  birds  on  top  of  a  great 
building  in  Liverpool,  England.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  identifying 
them.  Personally  I  thought  they 
were  Albatrosses.  It  turned  out  that 
they  were  the  Liver  bird,  a  native  of 
Liverpool.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Liver¬ 
pool  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  home  of  the  Liver  bird.  The 
Liver  bird  does  not  exist  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  It  lived  in  England  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Unicorn. 
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Cooper’s  Hawk  Nest- 

By  DOUG  GILROY 


The  picture  above  is  of  a  Cooper’s 
Hawk  feeding  on  a  pigeon  he  has 
just  killed.  Although  the  Cooper’s 
Hawk  is  considered  to  be  rather  rare 
in  the  Regina  region  we  see  them 
quite  often  here  on  the  farm  and  on 
two  occasions  I  have  stumbled  across 
their  nest. 

One  evening  a  few  years  ago  I 
saw  a  Crow’s  nest  up  quite  high  in 
an  Ash  Tree.  Just  for  fun  we  gave 
the  tree  a  vigorous  shake  expecting 
to  see  a  Crow  fly  out  or  at  least  hear 
the  young.  The  next  thing  we  knew 
it  was  literary  raining  hawks;  six 
young  three  quarter  grown  Cooper’s 
Hawks  came  hurdling  out  of  the  nest 
to  land  in  the  grass  and  bushes  all 
around  us. 

The  adult  suddenly  appeared  out 
of  the  thin  air  and  came  whishing 
past  my  head  uttering  short  sharp 
screams  in  rapid  succession.  Last 
summer  we  again  found  a  nest  about 
a  mile  from  the  other  one.  This  was 
discovered  when  the  adult  flew  out 
of  the  nest  and  we  walked  under  it 
and  again  repeating  her  shrill  call. 
Climbing  up  we  found  two  hand¬ 
some  young  about  a  quarter  grown 
and  one  addled  egg. 

It  was  about  9  p.m.  and  rapidly 
growing  dark  so  we  decided  to  wait 
and  come  back  next  day  for  pictures. 
On  our  return  all  we  found  in  the 
nest  was  the  egg.  The  young  had 
been  spirited  away  by  what  and  by 
whom  we  do  not  know. 

Cooper’s  Hawks  usually  lay  from 
three  to  six  eggs,  bluish  or  greenish 
white  in  color  and  are  often  spotted 
with  pale  reddish  brown. 


Conspicuous  Changes 
in  Fauna 

1905  -  1955 

By  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  Regina 

Not  so  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  fauna  of  southern  Sas¬ 
katchewan  since  1905.  However 
there  have  been  a  few. 

The  buffalo  and  grizzly  bear  had 
already  disappeared  when  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  formed.  Gophers,  though, 
were  many  times  more  numerous, 
as  were  jack  rabbits,  coyotes,  bad¬ 
gers,  red  and  kit  foxes.  The  red  fox 
is  staging  quite  a  comeback,  but  the 
kit  fox  is  having  a  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  time  to  survive.  These  little  ani¬ 
mals  were  a  pest,  due  to  their  habit 
of  chewing  and  spoiling  leather, 
such  as  harness  and  saddles.  Their 
disappearance  from  a  neighborhood 
was  welcomed.  From  a  fur  stand¬ 
point  their  pelts  were  useless. 

Antelope,  although  not  plentiful, 
might  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  open 
prairie.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
coulees  and  valleys  were  somewhat 
forested  that  they  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

As  to  bird  life,  the  same  birds 
were  in  evidence  then  as  now.  Some 
species  have  increased  and  some 
have  all  but  disappeared.  The  robin, 
who  follows  civilization,  was  scarce 
then.  He,  like  the  deer,  needed  the 
trees  and  waited  for  the  settlers  to 
plant  windbreaks.  The  fantail,  pin¬ 
nated  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken  was 
the  commonest  upland  game  bird. 
They  were  the  real  open  prairie 
dwellers.  To  all  lovers  of  nature, 
their  flight  for  existence,  as  with 
the  whooping  crane,  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted. 

Hungarian  partridge  and  pheasants 
were  late  arrivals,  being  introduced 
about  the  year  1910.  Magpies  moved 
in  about  this  time  too.  Some  of  our 
migrants,  listed  as  game  birds,  might 
have  become  extinct  had  not  the 
Migratory  Bird  Act  been  signed  and 
enforced  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Due  to  this  Act  we  still  en¬ 
joy  the  mourning  dove  and  the 
marbled  godwit. 

In  this  Jubilee  Year  of  1955,  we 
should  take  into  account  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  conservationists  for  the  heri¬ 
tage  they  have  preserved  for  us. 
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The  Grateful  Chickadee 

By  W.  W.  CARMICHAEL,  Clifton,  N.B. 


The  recent  deep  snow  brought  us 
many  friends  —  I  mean  feathered 
folk,  but  the  poor  Hungarian  Par¬ 
tridges  were  hardest  hit.  Some  of 
them  starved  and  froze  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  road.  The  Chickadees  fared  bet¬ 
ter  for  they  have  been  well  taken 
care  of  around  our  door  yard,  with 
lots  of  bread  crumbs,  suet  and  ham¬ 
burger. 

I  found  that  the  clever  active  little 
fellows  were  easily  tamed.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  village  now  get  quite  a 
kick  out  of  feeding  them.  In  fact  if 
a  youngster  walks  past  our  house  he 
gets  mobbed  by  Chickadees.  The 
pipe  in  the  photograph  is  not  filled 
with  tobacco  but  with  hamburger. 
I  found  that  they  enjoyed  thi's  un¬ 
usual  manner  of  obtaining  a  meal. 
One  is  at  it  now:  the  other  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  turn. 

The  following  quotation  from  The 
New  York  Times  seems  very  ap¬ 
propriate: 

“No  matter  what  other  birds  come 
to  the  feeding  station  for  suet  or 
seeds,  it’s  the'  Chickadees  that  really 
repay  a  person  for  keeping  a  winter 
table  set  out  doors.  The  rare  visitors 
seldom  seen  in  this  area  may  make 
the  bird-watchers  eyes  gleam,  but 
little  Mr.  Black-Cap  and  his  mate 


warm  the  heart.  Particularly  on  a 
raw  winter  morning. 

It’s  a  bootless  question,  but  one 
sometimes  wonders  about  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  birds,  species  by  species. 
Hairy  Woodpeckers  seem  to  be  ill- 
natured  gluttons.  Blue  Jays  are  pom¬ 
pous  bullies.  Nuthatches  have  their 
testy  moments  and  seem  always  to 
expect  trouble.  Sparrows  of  almost 
all  kinds  are  fluttery  and  somewhat 
quarrelsome.  But  the  Chickadee  is 
just  a  little  bundle  of  effervescent 
friendship,  so  full  of  life  and  spirit 
that  he  pauses  between  bites  to  say 
a  few  notes  of  melodic  thanks  for 
being  alive. 

Not  many  birds  seem  to  enjoy 
either  a  cold  wind  or  a  fall  of  snow, 
but  the  Chickadee  obviously  does. 
He  seems  almost  to  laugh  when  a 
gusty  wind  upsets  him  in  mid-air, 
and  he  can  frolic  to  his  own  music 
in  a  snowstorm.  He  actually  appears 
to  like  snow  more  than  the  flitting 
Snowbird,  which  keeps  busy  and 
makes  the  best  of  snow  but  never 
actually  celebrates  about  it. 

But  it  is  on  the  feeder  that  the 
Chickadee  displays  his  innate  charm 
at  its  highest.  He  has  little  fear  of 
people.  He  likes  an  audience.  He  is 
never  dour  or  moody,  and  even  the 
squabbles  with  his  own  kind  are 
brief.  He  asks  little,  he  gives  much, 
and  he  says  his  kind  of  thanks  with 
delightful  generosity.  He  makes  the 
world  a  better  place  by  the  simple, 
uninhibited  way  he  shows  his  own 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Chick  deserves  all 
the  seeds  and  suet  he  can  eat.” 

Three  friends  I  see 
Three  tiny  friends 
Chickadee  —  dee  —  dee 
The  snow  storm  sends , 

Here's  a  little  suet  dear 
Come  a  little  nearer 
Hop  on  my  hand,  do  not  fear 
The  sky  will  soon  he  clearer 

Our  friends  we  call 
Judy,  June  and  Bill. 

They  warm,  our  winter  hearts 
And  grace  our  window  sill. 

Three  little  birds  in  a  row 
On  the  clothes  line  sit 
Dee-dee .  we  like  the  snow 
Some  suet  please  —  a  tiny  hit. 
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Saskatchewan  Tree  Farms 


By  C.  STUART  FRANCIS,  Torch  River 


Tree  Farm  No.  51,  the  first  tree  farm  to  be  certified  in  the  three  prairie  provinces. 
Owned  by  C.  Stewart  Francis  and  Sons,  Torch  River,  Sask. 


The  Canadian  Tree  Farm  Move¬ 
ment  in  Saskatchewan  is  slowly  but 
surely  moving  ahead  in  its  objective 
of  achieving  its  aims  which  are  the 
conservation  and  proper  management 
of  privately  owned  woodlots,  all 
across  the  Dominion. 

Initally  organized  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  in  this  province,  progress 
has  been  slow  but  steady.  To  date, 
October  4,  1955,  the  first  farm  wood- 
lots  in  Saskatchewan  were  officially 
certified  as  “Tree  Farms”,  by  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association’s  na¬ 
tional  tree  farm  committee.  Three 
Tree  Farm  Certificates  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  two  Tree  Farmers  in  the 
Torch  River  district,  and  one  in  the 
Candle  Lake  area,  during  a  ceremony 
held  at  Prince  Albert  in  conjunction 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Forestry  which  was  held 
this  year  in  Saskatchewan  in  honour 
of  the  Province’s  jubilee. 

In  addition  to  Tree  Farms  already 
established,  dozens  of  Farm  woodlot 
owners  throughout  the  forest  region 
of  Saskatchewan  are  showing  much 
interest  in  the  tree  farm  program, 
and  most  owners  have  declared  their 
intention  of  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Woodlot  owners  are  agreed  that 
proper  management  is  the  only  way 
in  which  maximum  returns  may  be 
realized  from  farm  woodlots,  and 
most  owners  also  realize  that  the 


maintenance  of  areas  of  forest  land 
scattered  all  through  the  farming 
region  in  which  trees  grow  naturally, 
is  the  one  sure  way  of  keeping  na¬ 
ture  in  balance.  Only  by  keeping 
nature  in  balance  can  farming  con¬ 
tinue  to  remain  prosperous,  for  trees 
are  the  greatest  insurance  against 
loss  of  moisture,  loss  of  topsoil 
through  wind  and  water  erosion. 
Trees  also  maintain  our  surface  and 
underground  water  supplies,  which 
are  the  life  blood  of  our  existence 
of  every  form  of  life  be  it  human, 
animal  or  plant. 

We  in  Saskatchewan  should  re¬ 
joice  in  the  fact  that  we  have  be¬ 
come  the  first  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  to  recognize  the  benefits 
of  proper  management  of  farm 
woodlots,  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
recognition  of  our  responsibilities  in 
retaining  our  farm  and  private  forest 
lands  in  good  ecological  balance. 
What  better  year  could  have  been 
chosen  than  the  year  1955,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Jubilee  Year. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  our  woodlots 
in  a  more  profitable  and  practical 
condition  but  we  have  really  only 
scratched  the  surface  so  far.  Com¬ 
pared  to  other  farm  crops,  trees  grow 
slowly,  or  appear  to  do  so.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  in  a  few  decades  we 
will  all  be  greatly  surprised  with  the 
(continued  on  page  24) 
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The  President’s  Message 

The  other  day,  just  out  of  curiosity  I  picked  up  and  reread  the 
report  on  the  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  held 
six  years  ago.  At  that  first  gathering  a  scant  dozen  or  so  people  heard 
the  chairman  state  that  there  were  a  mere  270  paid-up  memberships 
whose  total  contribution  of  $270  was  somehow  to  take  care  of  the  $400 
necessary  just  to  print  the  Blue  Jay  for  one  year  not  to  mention  a  host 
of  incidental  expenses  that  would  have  to  be  met  if  the  project  was  to 
continue.  At  that  moment  the  future  Qf  our  publication  looked  anything 
but  bright.  Yet  in  the  years  that  followed  the  Blue  Jay  didn't  skip  a 
single  issue.  In  spite  of  rising  costs  of  publication  and  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality,  it  has  wound  up  financially  solvent,  in  fact  a  modest 
reserve  has  been  built  up. 

In  contrast  to  that  early  meeting  our  annual  conventions  now  draw 
large  crowds  with  representation  from  points  in  the  province  and  our 
membership  now  numbers  over  2,000.  Space  does  not  permit  naming  all 
rhose  dedicated  individuals  who  made  this  possible  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  who  were,  so  to  say,  in  the  centre  of  things.  A  good  deal 
of  credit  for  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  Blue  Jay  through  those  trying 
years  should  go  to  its  editor,  Lloyd  T.  Carmichael.  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
now  retired  from  that  position  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Leding- 
ham  who  during  the  same  period  in  successive  roles  of  President, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Business  Manager  has  conscientiously  performed 
a  multitude  of  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  organization  and  no  doubt 
will  show  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation  in  the 
new  capacity. 

But  an  editor  by  himself  cannot  assure  success  of  a  publication. 
The  Blue  Jay  is  a  type  of  periodical  that  aims  to  appeal  to  every  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  wilderness  resources  and  in 
the  main  depends  for  its  material  on  the  contributions  by  its  readers. 
Only  if  the  editor  has  a  large  pool  of  source  material  from  which  he  can 
make  his  selection  can  he  hope  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  Blue  Jay. 
I  also  want  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  section. 
Children  by  nature  are  very  inquisitive  and  often  note  wildlife  phenomena 
that  would  pass  unobserved  by  their  elders.  Let's  encourage  them  to 
share  their  experiences  with  others  through  the  medium  of  the  Blue  Jay; 
and  besides  there  are  some  excellent  prizes  for  good  stories. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  circulation  of  Blue  Jay  in  recent  years  has 
shown  a  very  encouraging  increase,  it  is  also  true  that  many  communities 
have  never  heard  either  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  or 
its  organ.  To  those  who  feel  that  not  much  can  be  done  in  smaller 
communities  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Blue  Jay  itself  got  its  start 
in  a  small  community.  What  has  been  done  in  Yorkton  can  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Nature  is  a  subject  that  has  universal  appeal  and  conservation 
is  something  that  everyone  talks  about;  the  S.N.H.S.  and  the  Blue  Jay 
give  everybody  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 

— W.  YANCHINSKI 
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The  Blue  Jay  Bookshelf 

"WINGS  IN  THE  WIND" 

By  ANNE  MERRILL,  Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1954 
Review  by  MARGARET  BELCHER 


A  column  of  Anne  Merrill’s  that 
appeared  every  Saturday  morning 
for  ten  years  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  provides  the  inspiration 
and  title  for  her  book  Wings  in  the 
Wind.  R.  A.  Farquharson,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  when 
the  column  began,  comments  on  how 
it  “was  tossed  into  the  cold  columns 
of  type  and  left  to  sink  or  soar:  and 
how  well  the  wings  have  fared  in 
the  wind  ever  since!”  The  qualities 
that  made  that  feature  a  must  in  a 
crowded  Saturday  paper  insure  the 
popularity  of  Anne  Merrill’s  book 
with  the  general  reading  public.  For 
one  thing,  the  writer  is  obviously 
interested  in  people  as  well  as  in 
birds.  Her  style  is  deliberately  popu¬ 
lar  rather  than  scientific.  In  this 
way,  she  hopes  to  encourage  even 
those  who  have  never  thought  about 
the  birds  around  them  to  enter  a 
“realm  of  magic”  which  she  has 
known  from  childhood. 

In  appealing  to  the  general  reader, 
Anne  Merrill  writes  of  the  heralds  of 
spring  and  of  the  flower  birds,  of 
voices  of  the  marsh  and  wings  over 
the  water,  of  birds  that  ride  the 
wind,  and  last  of  all,  of  birds  that 
brave  the  snow.  At  first,  her  obser¬ 
vations  about  them  seem  deceptively 
simple.  She  disarms  any  reader  who 
feels  that  he  himself  knows  nothing 
about  birds  by  proceeding  from  the 
familiar  to  the  less  familiar.  She 
takes  the  theme,  “Just  turn  and  look 
out  of  your  own  window”,  and  re¬ 
minds  us  that  “there  is  no  lovelier 
bird  than  the  robin  —  a  wild  bird 
at  our  very  door”.  From  there  she 
branches  out  to  give  all  kinds  of 
interesting  bits  of  information,  much 
of  which  will  be  digested,  enthusi¬ 
astically  by  even  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  bird  watcher. 

In  making  her  observations,  Anne 
Merrill  is  careful  not  to  discourage 
the  reader  by  a  technical  vocabulary. 
In  case  you  should  find  a  name  like 
Semipalmated  Plover  rather  for¬ 
bidding,  she  admits  herself  to  calling 
the  bird  Little  Killdeer  “when  no 
scientists  are  listening  in”.  Actually, 
of  course,  Miss  Merrill  does  not 
scorn  the  scientists  or  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  knowledge,  but  she  is 


anxious  that  the  man  on  the  street 
should  feel  that  he  has  a  very  real 
place  in  bird  study.  Bird  lore  as 
Anne  Merrill  gathers  it  comes  first 
from  observations  made  by  herself 
or  others  who  know  her  through  her 
column.  The  experts  are  introduced 
only  to  supplement  or  confirm  these 
observations,  and  the  names  of  emi¬ 
nent  ornithologists  like  Forbrush,  F. 
H.  Kortright,  J.  Dewey  Soper,  P.  A. 
Taverner,  slip  into  the  text  as  casu¬ 
ally  as  friends’  names  in  a  conver¬ 
sation.  They  have  to  share  the 
honours  with  “a  woman  on  Ward’s 
Island  who  reported  that  she  saw.  .  .” 

This  conversational  approach  to 
the  reader  is  the  strength  of  the 
book,  although  the  style  sometimes 
seems  strained  when  Anne  Merrill  is 
too  brightly  anxious  on  behalf  of  the 
birds  “to  win  friends  and  influence 
people”.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
what  she  writes  has  the  virtues  of 
simplicity  and  directness  and  with 
these  a  certain  colour  that  comes 
from  the  capacity  for  apt  descrip¬ 
tion.  Anne  Merrill  is  also  sensitive 
to  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  there 
are  telling  imaginative-  phrases  in 
which  she  captures  the  spirit  of 
“wild  little  warblers”  with  “rest¬ 
less  wings  and  lisping  notes”,  etc. 
After  reading  the  book,  you  know 
you  would  have  enjoyed  having 
Anne  Merrill’s  column  at  your 
breakfast  table  every  Saturday  mor¬ 
ning. 


SASKATCHEWAN  TREE  FARMS 

(continued  from  page  23) 
improvement  of  our  farm  forests. 
The  woodlot  owner  who  practices 
good  forest  management  will  receive 
both  financial  and  aesthetic  benefits 
much  greater  than  he  can  envision 
today. 

Let  Saskatchewan  continue  to  lead 
the  way  to  better  Farm  Woodlots  in 
the  prairie  provinces  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  show  the  rest  of  Canada  that 
we  can  grow  good  trees  as  well  as 
the  best  wheat  and  the  best  livestock 
in  the  Dominion.  When  another  ju¬ 
bilee  year  rolls  around  fifty  years 
hence  we  will  be  able  to  look  up  to 
and  be  proud  of  our  “Trees  for 
Tomorrow”. 
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Important  New  Book  on  Birds  of  Prey 


The  dramatic  swing  of  public 
opinion  from  persecution  to  pro¬ 
tection  of  hawks  and  owls  is  re¬ 
flected  on  nearly  every  page  of  the 
first  comprehensive  book  about  these 
birds  ever  to  be  issued.  “North  Ame¬ 
rican  Birds  of  Prey”  by  Alexander 
Sprunt,  Jr.,  published  October  19  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

The  book  grows  out  of  an  earlier 
work,  “The  Hawks  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica”  by  John  B.  May,  published  20 
years  ago.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  raptores  and  their  place  in 
nature’s  economy  has  gradually 
turned  the  tide  from  wide-spread 
slaughter  toward  increased  protec¬ 
tion  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls. 
Continuing  studies  by  conservation¬ 
ists  have  shown  that  the  birds  of 
prey,  despite  their  occasional  pre¬ 
dation  on  poultry  and  game,  function 
in  the  long  run  as  friends  of  the 
sportsman  and  farmer  by  control¬ 
ling  rodents,  insects,  and  other  crea¬ 
tures,  and  helping  to  maintain  a 
healthy  balance  in  the  wildlife  com¬ 


munity.  These  birds  are  now  ac¬ 
corded  legal  protection  in  all  but 
six  states. 

“The  raptores,  of  all  birds  the 
finest,  are  like  masterworks  of  art,” 
says  Roger  Tory  Peterson  in  his 
foreword  to  the  new  book.  “It  is  a 
miracle  that  our  hawks,  owls,  and 
eagles  have  hung  on  as  well  as  they 
have,  but  how  long  can  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so?”  Mr.  Peterson  adds, 
“This  new  volume  meets  the  times 
by  presenting  the  magnificent  but 
maligned  birds  of  prey  in  the  new 
light  shed  by  recent  ecological  re¬ 
search.” 

“North  America  Birds  of  Prey”  is 
illustrated  with  46  plates  in  full 
color,  the  majority  by  the  noted 
bird  artist,  the  late  Allan  Brooks. 
The  text  describes  each  species  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  its  natural  habitat, 
and  includes  information  cn  recog¬ 
nition,  nesting  habits,  and  range. 

The  author,  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr., 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union. 


Swallow  Intuition 

By  E.  Watson,  Drinkwater 

When  staying  at  a  large  home  near 
Drinkwater,  we  came  across  an  in¬ 
cident  of  a  mother’s  alertness  of 
particular  interest.  This  house  has  a 
large  front  porch  facing  east  which 
is  seldom  used  except  by  Barn  Swal¬ 
lows,  which  have  nested  there  for 
years. 

The  storm  door  was  being  re¬ 
moved  and  the  screen  door  being  put 
on  by  Mr.  Watson.  He  noticed  a 
fledgeling  on  the  floor  of  the  porch 
but  did  not  notice  that  it  had  gone 
inside. 

A  little  later  a  swallow  was  seen 
trying  to  get  in  at  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  quite  a  distance  from  the  porch 
and  facing  north.  It  flew  against  the 
window  until  it  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mrs.  Watson  in  the  kitchen.  She 
listened  and  heard  a  faint  noise  and 
chirrup  in  the  parlor,  some  distance 
away.  Going  to  the  other  room  she 
found  the  little  bird.  As  soon  as  she 
had  put  it  outside  the  parent  swal¬ 
lows  came  immediately  and  took 
charge.  Now  it  is  able  to  fly  and 


the  family  are  re-united. 

How  did  the  swallow  know  to 
come  to  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house?  This  is  especially 
interesting  since  it  was  the  only 
'  room  occupied  at  the  time. 


Underhand  Tactics 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard, 

Grenfell,  Sask. 

When  John  was  working  on  the 
land  one  day  this  summer  he  saw 
a  Swainson’s  Hawk  trying  to  chase 
an  Eagle  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
its  nest.  The  Eagle  woudn’t  budge 
from  its  perch  on  a  tree  and  the 
Hawk  got  very  excited.  Finally  it 
decided  it  was  going  to  move  that 
Eagle  or  know  the  reason  why. 

It  came  down  on  the  Eagle  in  a 
bomb  dive,  but  imagine  that  Hawk’s 
surprise  when  the  Eagle  rose  from 
its  perch,  turned  neatly  up-side- 
down  and  grabbed  for  the  Hawk 
with  its  talons.  The  Hawk  got  away 
but  it  left  the  Eagle  in  peace  for  as 
long  as  it  wanted  to  sit  on  that 
particular  tree. 
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Spade  and  Screen 


By  Fred  Robinson 

Early  in  our  series  of  tributes  to  Western  Canadian 
Archaeologists  must  come  the  name  of  Donald  J.  Mc- 
Killop  of  Regina.  He  was  the  best  known  Stone  Age 
Relic  collector  in  all  of  Canada  during  the  years  1934 
to  1951  and  he  was  not  an  Archaeologist.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  an  Archaeologist,  but  his  contribution  to 
the  science  and  the  popularity  he  gave  it,  can  not  be 
calculated.  During  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
collecting  Indian  Relics  he  amassed  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  thousand  perfect  items  which  became 
the  largest  private  collection  in  the  Nation.  This  feat 
may  never  be  equalled  by  one  man  Donald  j.  McKiilop 

again. 


D.  J.  McKiilop  came  to  Regina 
from  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  U.S.A., 
after  graduating  in  law  at  Harvard 
University.  He  entered  the  Real  Es¬ 
tate  business  in  Regina  and  stayed 
in  that  business  until  he  retired  in 
1951  when  he  moved  to  Vancouver. 
His  death  at  Christmas  1953  ended 
a  great  career  in  which  the  hobby 
of  collecting  Stone  Age  Relics  had 
become  more  than  a  pastime. 

Mac,  as  every  Relic  hunter  called 
him,  began  collecting  during  the  dry 
1930’s  when  soil  drifting  was  a  farm 
problem  in  Saskatchewan.  He  found 
that  wind  erosion  on  cultivated  land 
would  uncover  arrowheads  by  some¬ 
times  hundreds  per  acre.  The  fact 
established,  he  began  to  locate  every 
eroded  field  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Regina.  At  first  he  collected 
only  arrowheads  but  soon  he  identi¬ 
fied  the  scrapers,  knives,  drills, 
blades,  etc.,  until  he  became  sure 
that  each  piece  of  flint  or  stone, 
showing  either  percussion  or  pres¬ 
sure  flaking  had  been  made  that  way 
by  the  Indian  for  a  definite  purpose. 
From  this  reasoning  he  began  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  flint,  stone  and  flak¬ 
ing  methods  far  exceeding  any  stu¬ 
dies  ever  made  by  any  professional 
Archaeologist. 

He  classified  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  types  of  flint  and  stone  tools 
and  gave  these  tools  popular  or  com¬ 
mon  names  most  of  which  were  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  scientist.  This  actu¬ 
ally  served  to  increase  Mr.  McKil- 
lop’s  popularity  and  widen  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  thought  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  relics  would  prove  to  be  un¬ 
limited  so  he  was  one  of  the  few 
in  Canada  to  ever  offer  relics  for 


sale.  He  ran  advertisements  in  such 
publications  as  Popular  Mechanics  to 
tell  of  the  vast  quantities  of  articles 
he  would  sell.  Replies  and  corres¬ 
pondence  came  to  him  from  every 
corner  of  North  America  giving  him 
a  wealth  of  information  and  huge 
amount  of  entertainment  and  inter¬ 
est  in  knowing  other  collectors.  He 
then  began  to  trade  and  exchange 
artifacts  with  others  w7ho  held  large 
collections.  This  gave  him  still  a 
wider  knowledge  of  flint.  Evenings 
when  he  would  lay  out  a  thousand 
relics  on  his  large  table  for  a  visitor 
to  study  are  long  to  be  remembered. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  Ar¬ 
chaeologists  called  to  see  his  collect¬ 
ion  and  were  amazed  at  its  size  and 
left  feeling  that  he  had  not  gathered 
the  scientific  information  with  the 
relics.  Hundreds  of  amateur  Indian 
Relic  Collectors  came  to  look  also, 
and  were  not  only  amazed  at  what 
they  saw,  but  left  with  determina¬ 
tion  to  come  again.  No  one  but  Mac 
himself  ever  saw  all  the  McKiilop 
Collection,  no  one  could  find  enough 
time.  He  was  the  envy  of  every 
collector. 


A  Shelf  for  Robins 

Vernier  Rondeau,  Rouleau. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  shelf  for 
robins  and  nailed  it  under  the  eaves 
of  my  garage.  The  birds  never  oc¬ 
cupy  it.  A  neighbor  boy  did  the 
same  thing  and  the  robins  did  not 
use  it.  I  wonder  if  other  Blue  Jay 
readers  have  had  similar  experien¬ 
ces. — Editors  note:  I  did  the  same 
thing  this  summer  and  had  similar 
results. 
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Old  Saskatchewan  Stone 
Age  Relics 


Above  are  two  of  the  rarest  stone 
relics  found  on  these  plains.  Can 
anyone  suggest  what  these  eight  inch 
diameter  disks  were  used  for? 


Limestone  Artifact 

A  very  interesting  letter  came  to 
the  editor  during  September  from 
J.  M.  Provick,  Hazelcliffe,  Sask.  Mr. 
Provick  describes  an  artifact  he 
found  in  the  Welwyn  district  and 
which  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  him.  It 
is  fashioned  from  limestone,  well 
rounded,  three  inches  in  diameter 
with  one  end  pointed  and  the  other 
flat  or  quite  blunt.  It  is  quite  smooth 
showing  considerable  use.  He  asks 
for  an  opinion  as  to  what  it  may 
have  been  used  for. 

Editors  note:  Limestone  relics  are 
quite  rare.  The  pointed  top  suggests 
it  is  a  pestle,  also  a  rare  item  in 
Western  Canada.  Its’  size  and  dia¬ 
meter  also  seem  to  suggest  pestle. 


TO  A  PANSY 

Oh,  pansy  purple  with  heart  of  gold! 

I  wonder  often  when  I’m  told 
That  you  are  only  but  a  flower 
For  to  me  you  seem  a  face, 

That  smiles  upon  out  human  race. 

— Mrs.  Keith  D.  Paton 


Prehistoric  Bones 

By  Vernier  Rondeau, 
Rouleau,  Sask. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  on  a  holiday 
at  Katepwa.  While  there  I  came  a- 
cross  some  mammoth  bones  which 
were  found  in  a  gravel  pit  by  some 
Metis  workers.  I  acquired  the  bones 
from  them.  These  are  shown  in  the 
photograph.  The  top  bone  is  a  hip 
bone.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  and 
weighs  fourteen  pounds.  The  tooth 
on  the  right  weighs  seven  pounds. 
The  vertebrae  is  one  foot  from  tip  to 
tip.  It  weighs  three  and  one  half 
pounds. 

The  tiny  tooth  is  of  a  prehistoric 
horse  and  the  bone  near  same  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  animal  and  is  part 
of  the  backbone. 

I  donated  the  vertebrae  to  the 
Moose  Jaw  museum. 


Prince  Albert  Natural 
History  Society 

The  Prince  Albert  Society  brought 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  this 
interesting  report  of  activities.  This 
year  it  has  organized  five  field  trips 
(one  in  April,  three  in  May,  and  one 
in  October).  It  sponsored  a  series  of 
five  Audubon  tours  in  1954-55,  and 
began  a  new  series  this  fall  with  an 
attendance  of  300  at  the  first  lecture. 
In  addition,  it  has  held  two  general 
meetings  and  seven  executive  meet¬ 
ings  (1955)  to  date.  Membership 
stands  at  71. 
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White- Winged  Scoter  Banding 

By  Dr.  Stuart  Houston 


It  is  the  unexpected  that  makes 
birding  so  much  fun — and  this  was 
proved  again  on  June  28  when  S.  R. 
Belcher,  Margaret  Belcher  and  my¬ 
self  went  ashore  on  a  little  island  at 
the  north  end  of  Last  Mountain 
Lake.  This  particular  island  was  less 
than  an  acre  in  size  and  had  a  fairly 
dense  cover  of  nettles  and  rose 
bushes.  Almost  at  once  a  heavy 
black  female  White-winged  Scoter 
flushed  from  her  nest  and  made  for 
the  water’s  edge  in  a  lumbering  fas¬ 
hion.  Nearby  another  took  to  the  air 
with  wings  fluttering  heavily  against 
the  growth  of  nettles.  We  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  slowness  of  their  get¬ 
away,  and  decided  that  perhaps  we 
might  have  caught  them  if  we  had 
moved  a  little  faster.  Alerted  for 
action,  at  the  first  sound  of  move¬ 
ment,  the  next  Scoter  was  pounced 
upon  before  it  could  get  away.  The 
next  four  were  similarly  picked  up, 
either  running  through  the  nettles 
or  trying  to  fly.  However,  one  em¬ 
erged  at  the  edge  of  the  nettles  and 
made  an  easy  takeoff  over  a  patch 
of  low  grass. 

We  had  caught  (and  banded)  five 
of  the  eight  Scoters  nesting  on  the 
little  island,  and  really  we  could 
have  had  seven  if  we  had  been 
psychologically  prepared  to  move 
faster  at  the  first.  We  examined  five 
of  the  nests — they  contained  14,  12, 
13,  12,  and  12  eggs!  After  this  excite¬ 
ment  our  enthusiasm  ran  high — and 
we  laboriously  combed  all  the  nettle 
patches  on  a  much  larger  island 
nearby.  Only  two  more  Scoters  were 
flushed — one  got  away,  the  other 
was  banded. 

The  White-winged  Scoter  is  the 
heaviest  of  our  prairie  ducks  and 
Bent  remarks  how  its  flight  is 
“heavy  and  apparently  labored — it 
seems  to  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  lifting  its  heavy  body 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.”  It  is 
more  common  than  usually  imagined 
and  a  resident  of  most  Saskatchewan 
lakes  with  a  depth  of  five  feet  or 
more.  However,  they  are  rarely 
banded,  and  it  was  a  real  thrill  to 
add  this  species  to  my  banding  total. 


— Photo  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston 


PERCHING  HUMMINGBIRDS 

Mrs.  Keith  D.  Paton,  Oxbow,  Sask. 

Mrs.  Marion  Nixon,  of  Wauchope, 
wrote  in  one  of  her  recent  columns 
that  she  had  only  once  seen  a  hum¬ 
mingbird  perching.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  tiny  green  Hummingbird, 
not  once,  but  several  times,  perching 
in  various  places  around  my  flower 
garden.  On  several  occassions  he  was 
just  sitting  on  a  maple  branch  pree¬ 
ning  himself.  Once  he  was  perched 
precariously  on  the  wire  in  the  sweet 
pea  net  wire. 

I  also  watched  with  interest  one 
day  as  the  male  chased  the  tiny  fe¬ 
male  away  from  the  hollylocks.  I 
had  read  that  they  do  this.  Possibly 
they  nested  here  that  year,  for  usu¬ 
ally  we  see  them  only  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  green  with  light  underparts, 
with  no  ruby-throat  showing. 


THE  PURPLE  ASTER 

Along  the  path  through  the  bush 
The  pretty  aster  grows, 

Amongst  the  red  and  yellow  leaves 
Its  purple  beauty  shows. 

The  fall  has  spread  o’er  the  land 
And  winter  is  not  far  away. 
Thanks  be  to  Nature  for  her  gift 
On  this  bright  sunny  day. 

•  — Fred  C.  Meers,  Winnipeg. 


\  The  Secretary’s  Corner 

\  By  G.  F.  LEDINGHAM 

The  annual  meeting  held  October  29,  1955,  closes  the  books  on  the 
thirteenth  year  of  publication  for  the  Blue  Jay.  This  past  year  has  seen 
more  pages  in  our  magazine,  pictures  on  our  front  and  back  covers,  and 
other  attractive  features  instituted  by  our  editor,  Mr.  L.  T.  Carmichael. 
We  would  like  to  continue  these  features  and  add  others,  but  first  we  must 
get  more  subscriptions  in  for  next  year  so  we  can  plan  our  budget. 

The  treasurer’s  report  read  at  the  meeting  shows  an  income  of  $2,063.26. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  memberships  of  one  dollar  per  year  this  figure 
includes  a  few  dollars  for  back  copies  of  1954  issues  and  $13.76  interest. 
The  expenses  during  the  year  were  the  highest  in  our  history — $2202.59. 
This  leaves  us  with  a  financial  loss  of  $139.33  for  the  past  year.  Our  net 
worth  which  was  $1,047.95  at  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting  in  Yorkton 
on  October  23,  1954,  is  now  $908.62,  a  decrease  of  $139.33. 

Those  most  active  in  sending  in  memberships  during  the  past  year  have 
been  Dr.  S.  Houston,  Yorkton  and  Saskatoon;  A.  Ward,  Swift  Current;  Mrs. 
J.  Hubbard,  Grenfell;  Mrs.  O.  L.  Wolters,  Tolland,  Alberta;  J.  Shaver,  Re¬ 
gina;  C.  Shaw,  Yorkton;  F.  Baines,  Saltcoats;  E.  Symons,  Rocanville;  H.  C. 
Weaver,  Lloydminster;  F.  Bard,  Sr.,  Edmonton;  Rev.  T.  Beveridge,  Pathlow; 
Mrs.  R.  Paling,  Lashburn;  A.  E.  Faulkner,  Doonside;  J.  Penny,  Dysart;  and 
the  Prince  Albert  Natural  History  Society.  As  treasurer,  I  wish  to  thank 
these  and  all  others  who  have  sent  in  money  to  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society. 

Special  credit  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Orman  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  who 
teach  at  Antler  for  they  put  the  Blue  Jay  in  the  home  of  every  child  in 
their  school.  The  Homemakers  Clubs  at  Dubuc  and  Stockholm  deserve 
special  credit  too  for  giving  the  Blue  Jay  to  each  school  in  their  district. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  the  Blue  Jay  is  appreciated  by  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  It  should  be  available  to  every  school  child  in  Saskatchewan. 
We  are  giving  a  10%  school  discount  to  any  person  or  group  who  wishes 
to  give  the  Blue  Jay  to  schools  or  to  school  children. 

The  number  of  larger  school  units  supporting  the  Blue  Jay  has  in¬ 
creased  with  the  addition  of  the  Swift  Current  School  Unit  which  puts  our 
magazine  in  50  more  schools.  The  school  units  of  Nipawin,  Herbert,  York¬ 
ton,  Sturgis  and  Regina  City  have  supported  us  for  twm  years.  The  school 
units  of  Wilkie,  Milestone  and  Weyburn  have  supported  us  for  three  years. 
We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  approached  these  school  units  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  subscribe.  Does  your  school  unit  subscribe  to  the  Blue  Jay? 
Remember,  there  is  a  10%  discount  for  schools. 

Please  send  in  your  renewal  now  or  remember  to  send  it  early  in  1956. 
Our  address  labels  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  February.  Please 
help  our  new  secretary  by  renewing  promptly.  He  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Fox,  1053 
Gladmer  Park,  Regina,  Sask. 
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